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brief statistical account of Hungaryi in ord^ 
tliat the reader may have a more correct idea 
of its i$idimdual charaeter» and be better able to 
distinguish its persorudity as a state ; for people 
too often confound ifae two states, Austria and 
Hungary, always to the great disadvantage of 
the latter. 
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or HimgAiy aloM • • • - • 16^,000 
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RACn IXHAMmiO HOVOABr. 

HtiDg^riAiM .... 6,1G0,(X)0 
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Thete figum fioriy indicate the diflbrenee in 
the degree of iatelkcttial culture between the 
difiereut races inhabiting Hungary, The Wal- 
ladiinnii» Serb^ and ButfaeneSi who stand at the 
bottom of the scale, belong to the two divisions 
of die Greek Churoh; the Croats to die Catholic 
Church; the Slavonians, as well as the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians, to either the Roman 
CadioUe or PMeetant Churches. 

The small di&rence of five per cent between 
die Hungariani and Gennana is to be at- 
tribnled to the fiMst^ that the greater part of 
the 1,500,000 Grermans are tradesmen or ar- 
tiaana chiefly reaiding in towns; while the 
6^150,000 of Hungarians are mostly engaged 
in agriculture, and are dispersed over a vast 
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extent of countryi in towns and villages a long 
way apart 

One more observation, but of a different 
nature, and a political bearing. 

In speaking of Hungary in die present worl^ 
when I make use of the word Hungarians^ I 
mean all the inhabitants of the country. Never- 
theless, when alluding to nationalitiesi I still 
retain the same denomination for the Hun- 
garian race^ taking the word in a 'more limited 
sense, for I have a decided objection to the 
iodiseriminate use of the word Magywr in the 
stead of Rungarian. It is true that we call 
ourselves Magyars in our own vernaculaTi but 
our name in English has always been and still 
is Hungarians. This substitution was intro- 
duced about 1840 by the Kussian Fanslavists, 
and adopted by our enemies, the Austrians» who, 
by means of this distinction, apparently of no 
importance, were really desirous of despoiling 
■ us of the glory of havmg conquered Hungary, 
made it a free state, and given it the name which 
was, hmg before these eveiitSi and still is ours. 

B 8 
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But, happily, it is impossible to fidsify history, 
fiaagtfy will eontinue to be HongrU in IVench, 
Hunfforia in Latin, Hungary in English, Un- 
gktria in Itdian, Ongem in German; and 
hanng given this name to our country, we 
have abo nataially retamed it ftr ounehres < 
asa raoe. 

Wiien a man gives his name to a town, or a 
people gives ili name to a eoimtry, by so doing 
iksf never lose it t» themselves. 



8BVEN LETTERS 

ON HUNGARY, 

RICHABD COBDEN, Esq., U^. fou Kochdal 



FIEST LETTER 



You are uudaubtedly acquainted with the sig* 
nificant expression of M. de GrortBchako£^ ati^r 
the war in the Crimea; *^La Susaie se re- 
cueille.** Ho words can be more applicable to 
the attitude which Hungary assumed tea years 
since, and persists in keeping. She has not 
since given, to all appearance, the least sign 
of her vitality and strength. Can she be dead ? 
By no means. Why then was she alone silent 
while the Roumans and the Italians made heaven 
and earth resound with their cries? It was 
perhaps a mistake on her part; but, on the 
other hand, it may be suggested that she was 
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onwilling to embroil qnestiimSy already most 

embarrassingi by raising new ones; for every 
people must wait its tom, and besides, she is 
right in expecting less from the support of 
foreigners than firom her own vital force. 

I will tell you, sir, what Hungary has been 
doing during these last ten years. She has 
been eoUeeting her scattered thooghtSi obeenr- 
ing the progress of events, waiting tiU the new 
policy, raised on the ruins of the principles of 
1848, should show itself clearly and distinctly, 
with all its logical consequences and in all its 
logical bearings. 

At this present moment, the tree of the new 
doctrine is in full blossom ; it is beginning to 
bear abundance of expected fruit Princes^ 
erewhile closely leagued agaiust iniaginary 
dangen^ are now attacking each other in turns. 
The allies of yesterday become the enemies of 
to-monow. Public opinion is getting bewildered, 
eeeiog tha^ in poUtics^ the beaten track of se- 
cular traditions is everywhere for&akeo. That 
ii the «gn of a new epoch* Within ten years 
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everything haa changed in Europe like ft fairy 
seene. The Ciar Nicholas» the saTiour of 
Austria aad oppressor of Hungary^ he who 
in 1849 thought himself master of the des- 
tioies of Europe, suddenly fell, expiating by 
his death the fault .committed when, by his 
inteirention in Hungary, he abandoned the 
only true Bussian poticy. His heir, among 
the princes of Europe, is Napoleon III,^ at 
tlie head of Franee, strongly eoneentrated. 
But here there is a distinction to be madey 
which is, that Napoleon III. has at the same 
time raised the flag of 1848, on which wen 
inscribed the two sacred words, — indqmienoe 
and nationality. Immortal glory to him if he 
iH>ntmue8 faithfiil to that flag ! On that oqh- 
dition he will be all powerful in Europe. The 
Danubian principalities bear witness in his favour. 
At all eTent% the peoplci simple in their iiuth, 
have everywhere eagerly hailed those magic 
words, and if valleys and mountains have for a 
moment ceased to echo them, they are too imdly 
cherished in many hearts to be ever forgotten. 
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After ten yean of expeetatioii and miffieringp 
Hungary beholds at last the dawn of a better 
day brightening the political horizon, or at least 
of asalutary change^ both abroad* in the general 
political situation of Europe, and at home, in 
the relations existing between the different races 
within her borders. 

Bussia, in her turn, has been vanquished and 
httmbled, as she had vanquished and humbled 
Hungary: it is therefore to be supposed that 
she would not be willing, even if she were able;- 
to interfere agaia in the affairs of Hungary, 

Austria, then, being separated from Eussia by 
an impassable gulf, can no longer expect aid 
from her \ she is, moreover, isolated from every 
European power. England herself has not only 
looked on with indifference while her old ally 
was stripped of her Italian provinces; but what is 
more, she is doing her best to render impossible 
the future restoration of Austrian influence in 
Italy. Prussia, on her side, if she is really 
sensible of her true interestSi must take ad- 
vantage of Austria^s embarrassments to secure, 
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at her rival's expense^ the supremacy in Ger- 
many^ under the penalty of seeing herself de- 
clinei morally and physically, if she does not 
constantly advance in the path of progress. 
The noblest part in all these poUdcal complica* 
tions has been played by France or rather by 
her emperor; all eyes are consequently turned 
towards him. He is the only sovereign who is 
really a man of action ; he had a head to con- 
ceive and a band to execute ; his ideas have 
been matured by long reflection ; his plans well 
laid in his inmost soul. It is he alone who con- 
quered Russia in the Crimea, Austria in Italy. 
Who could resist him ? Here lies the cause of 
the uneasiness and mistrust which now prevails 
in the international relations of Europe. It is 
impossible to dispute the vast power of 2^a* 
poleon III. The grand point is to know what 
are his ideas and his projects. Oppressed 
nations are inclined to augur well of him 
with regard to iheir own interests, after all 
he has done for the Boumans and the Italians ; 
for if what he has guaranteed them be not 
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18 HUNGARY, FBOM ISiS TO 1860. 

absolute independence^ most certainly it con- 
tainir fihe germ of that blessing. 

Sach is the ojNnioD of Hungary as to tiie 
general situation of Europe* She no looger 
fears a Bossiaa intervention; she has a right 
to rely on the moral support of constitutional 
England* Prussia, fiudifiil to her mission, will 
not contribute to augment the power of a danger- 
ous rivaL Fiually, Hungary looks towards France 
with oonfidenocb Thus» having to fiuse Austria 
alone^ she feels herself strong enough to resume 
the struggle, and claim her liberty and inde- 
pendence. She does not ask» and, which is 
a capital point, she no longer fears the inter- 
vcntion a third party in her aflairs. 

Now let us pass to another consideration. 

It is more especially internal difficulties, the 
fetal results of the events of 1649» which have 
condemned Hungary during the last ten years 
to absolute inactivity. At that epoch every- 
thing in Hungary was changed ; nothing of what 
fermerty existed was left standing: its boun- 
daries^ the integrity of its territory, its laws, 
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its constitution with its political life, and even 
its nuumen and social Ufe^ underwent a com* 
plete transformation. 

Before 1849» Hungary enjoyed the nt- 
most political liberty^ and in spite of the 
numerous dissensions among its inhabitantSi 
there were but two political parties : the party 
of progress and the conservative party. The 
former wanted the responsibility of govern* 
ment to exist in facti as in theory it always 
had existed amongst us; the liberty of the 
presSy ibr a censorship had been established 
contrary to law; equality in everything^ both 
civil and political^ without distinction of classes, 
&c* The conservatiye party was opposed to all 
this, and only consented to partial and inade- 
quate concessions. The events of 1848 gave 
the ascendency to the liberal party (for I cannot 
call it democratic) ; but if, under the influence 
of ehreumstances» the conservative party ac- 
cepted freelyi and even with some degree of 
entfausiaBmi the changes demanded by their 
opponent^ some time afterwardsi during the 
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20 HUNGABY, FBOM 1S48 TO 1800. 

wir of mdependonoe^ ihey kept aloof as indif* 

ferait spectators, conduct which gave rise to 
deqp distrofll betireeo the two parties after the 
great catastrophe. The conservatives accused 
the liberals of having mined thm common 
country by their political errors, and the latter 
recriminated by reproaching the conservatives 
with their indiflbrenee^ and their absence at 
the final struggle, when it was a sacred duty 
to fight to the last gasp for the very existence 
of the nation. 

Before 1849 die most eomj^ete harmony and 
the utmost toleration prevailed among the dif* 
ferent religious sects, Roman Catholics, Greek 
Catholics of both Churchesi Protestants of both 
confessionsi UnitarianSi and Jews. This tolera- — 
tion was itself the firait of our political liberty, 
fiir these two liberties can only flourish or exist 
together. I freely confess that In this lay the 

great merit of the Boman Catholic eleigy, the 
richest and most privileged in Europe, but at 
die same time the most tolerant and most 
popular; who lived without isolating themselves 
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from the people, aod witbout hypocritical aftetiu 
tion ; freely mbdng, like brothers^ in the social 
life of their countrymen, but with all due de* 
cency. ^ow, this fraternal concord did not suit 
the political views of the Austrian government, 
and for that reason it couceiyed the idea of the 
famous Coucordat, the grand object of which was 
to engender among the Catholics a spirit of 
domination, and at the same time to sow the 
seeds of discord and distrust among the members 
of the other sects. It is true that, owing to the 
enlightened and tolerant spirit of the CathoiicSi 
the government failed in its mhuman and anti- 
Christian designs ; for the superior cletgy, as well 
as their subonllnatcs, beheld with repugnance 
this sacrifice of the vnd/epmimot of the Hungarian 
Church (similar to the Galilean Church, but of 
more ancient date) to the despotism of the court 
of Borne. Nevertheless, the non-Catholic popu- 
lation (nine millions and a half to seven millions 
of Catholics) began to take the alarm, and to 
look with mistrust on the sectaries of the Fope. 
They had reason to betieve that the design was 
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21 HUNGART, FBOH 1848 TO I860. 

entertained, not only of Germanizing them, but 
also of driviDg them into the Boman Catholic 
ChurcL Perhaps they suspected that the Ca* 
dioliesi at leaat the dergy, were pri^y to thia 
iatrigue. There was consequently, between 
1853 and 1857» a moment when it really 
seemed that this last remnant of the former 
harmony among the people of Hungary was 
about to disappear for ever. 

This, howeyer, is not all ; I have yet to men- 
tion aoodieri and still more formidable difr 
culty. 

Before 1848, the inhabitants of Hungary 
formed several castes: ecdesiastics, nobles, 
townspeople, and peasants, of which the first 
three alone enjoyed political rights. But please 
to observe, that the basis of this classification was 
neidier race^ nor religion^ nor language ; for there 
were nobles and ecclesiastics of all degree^ 
though Slaves, Koumans, or Germans, as there 
were peasanti^ though Hungarians. 8o much 
for individuals. As to what concerns the dis- 
trictsi tbe provmces, the groups of races, in fine, 
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it IB roost important to know that all die pri- 
vileged districts and provinces were inhabited^ 
either by Slaves or Grermans, as the Saxons of 
Transylyania, the Siaves of Croatia : the latter, 
for instauce» under the Hungarian constitution, 
only paid one-half less taxes than the Hunga- 
rians. The Hungarians never reserved for them- 
selves any exclusive privilege. So much as to 
the groups of races. 

With respect to language, I may here state, 
that in past times, in Hungary, as elsewhere in 
Europe, the language of the supreme govern- 
ment was Latin, but always conjointly with 
Hungarian. It was not till some eighty yean 
ago, when Joseph II., suppressing the use of the 
Latin idloui in public affairs, wanted to replace 
it by German, that the country made a bold 
stand to retain the Hungarian language in the 
official dignity which it had enjoyed for nine 
centuries before. I say that the whole country 
insisted upon its continued use, not because it 
was the language of the conquerors, but because 
it was spoken by a £ur greater number of persons 
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Ilian any other idiom ; because it was the only 
one which had been suflkiendy eoltiTated to 
answer the purpose f because it was the language 
of tlie privileged class who enjoyed political 
rights ; because it was spoken and understood by 
at least nine millions out of fifteen; because, in 
fine^ it was the uniyersal feeling, to such an 
ezt^t that, in 1830, the Croats themselves 
petitioned the Diet to pass a law providing that 
the Hungarian language should be taught at the 
Academy of Zagrab^ the capital of Croatia. It 
was Iherefore cmideratifnis of g^eral interest^ 
as well as historical, intellectual, and ethno* 
graphic, which justified the adoption of this 
ooune, especially as during the previous thirty 
years the Latin language had ceased to be the 
medium of instruction in schools^ and the number 
of Ihose who understood it was but some ten • 
thousand in a population of fifteen millions. 

Here perhaps it may be asked. How then 
do you. account for the rising of the Slaves, the 
Bfltimam^ the Germans, against the cause de- 
fended by the Huoganaus in 1848 7 That is the 
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very featare of our revolution most frequently 
misunderstood, but only by those who^ knowing 
die fiicts, close their eyes against evidence, and 
those who are unacquainted with our country as 
it was before 1848. 

In the first place, one important fiiet must be 
made known \ which is» that out of 2,400,000 
Boumans, there were 1,500,000 ; out of 
1,500,000 Germans, 1,250,000; and out of 
4,700,000 Slaves, 3,000,000, who could not be 
induced by any means of persuasion, nor even 
by ibrce, to take arms against us ; on the con- 
trary, most of them voluntarily joined our 
Standard. The truth may, however, be found on 
a careful analysis of the elements of a movement 
apparently inexplicable ; and by accurately dis- 
tinguishing the motives of the men who com- 
manded, from the motives of the mass of the 
populations who generally suffisr themselves to be 
guided either by craft or by force. They who 
directed the reactionu^ movement were nearly 
all Austrian generals and other officers^ acting 
under secret instructions, and provided with 
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arms and numey by the eoart of Vienna. In 
Slavonia and Croatia, ik&e was Greneral Jellao- 
aics; in tbe Bannat, General Supplikati; in 
Transylvania, General Faehner* These men 
were only the blind instruments of the Court 
camarilla. Bat the people ought never to be so 
judged ; for even when in error, they will always 
be found to have acted on noble and generous 
impulses. Therefore, though it is an indisputable 
&ct that the Croats were as soldiers brutally 
compelled to march against the Hungarians; 
that the Serbs, aided by 20,000 foreign Serbs 
hnmii^t fiom Servia, contrary to intemati<mal 
law, never thought of anything else but extir- 
pating the other races to possess their lands; 
that Ae Boumans were only inspired by Iheur 
brethren of the Danubian principalities, who 
were anxious to enlarge their State at our ex- 
pense ; it must, however, be confessed that at 
this period of febrile excitement of the national 
sentiment^ all the races looked forward to a glo* 
rious future, and under the lying flag raised by 
peiftUous Austria, they despised the constitu- 
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tional and national liberty which they enjoyed in 
Hungary. Thus the petty country of Croatia, 
poor and powerless as it is, aspired to found an 
independent kingdom ; die Woiwodina wanted 
to be incorporated in the future Servian empire, 
as yet unknown ; and the Boumans ajspired to 
become a pait of a Daoo-Boumania, which may 
perhaps be formed some day, but which iias never 
existed yet 

What a sad awakening for them all after 

the fatal fratricidal struggle! Before their 
wretched triumph they had everything : politi- 
cal and national liberty (for the Hungarian 
element had absorbed nothing by force during 
ten centuries), and now they have lost every* 
thing. Add to this their despair on seeing 
Austria, though victorious, inclined to spare the 
Hungarians» whose power she still dreaded even 
after defeat, whilst she showed no such disposi- 
tion towards her allies, the Slaves and Boumans, 
whom she treacherously deceived. 

The blindness of the Slaves and Wallachian 
noes in this conjancture is beyond all ooncep- 

c 2 
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28 HUNGARY, FROM 1848 TO 18G0. 

tion. They had only ta open tfidr eyes and 
turn them towards their brothers existing in 
Europe, to see the great hisiorieal fact, that ever 
since the fall of Poland, all the Slaves, with the 
single exception of those inhabiting Little Servia, 
and since Bajazet (1512), all the Wallachians, 
are everywhere oppressed, — in Bussia, in 
Austria, in Turkey. There was only one 
country in Europe, and that was Hungary, where 
the Slave and the Wallak races enjoyed con- 
stitutional liberty, and could, if they wished, 
freely cultivate their own languages and retain 
their national customs. 

I again ask, how could they overlook this fact - 
so evident, so palpable, so indisputable ? 

It is easy to conceive that, in such circum- 
stances, the cordial fraternity which previously 
ensted between the difierent races was first 
changed into hatred and afterwards into sullen . 
mistrast Children of the same country, as 
they were, they nevertheless long looked upon 
each other as enemies. This was one of the 
imit consequences of the war; it was the 
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greatest iaternal diflSiculty to be overcome in 
Hungary, aud Austria endeavoured, but in vaiiii 
to turn it to her advantage. At last, after ten 
years of sufferings, these races are gettins reoon« 
cilcd ; one confesses its errors, the other pardons 
them; those who disowned each other when 
free, have become friends again in slavery and 
now they are profoundly convinced that the 
liberty and nationality lost by discord can only 
be recovered by a return to the concoitl of 
former times. 

Such, sir, are the principal internal and ex- 
ternal difficulties which have hitherto imperi* 
ously condemned Hungary to absolute inaetivi^r. 
Before moving, its people must become recon- 
ciled. At present that point is gained ; if they 
act together, nothing can resist them; their 
success is certain. Austria, even with the aid 
of Russia, only conquered Hungary when torn 
by discord ^ she can never master Hungary when 
united. 

Thus we have seen Hungary at three dif- 
ferent epochs. 



aa HUNGARY. FBOM 1648 TO im. 

In 1849^ heroically straggliiig against two 
empires ) subsequently, in her humiliation, we 
have seen her silent, taciturn, nobly suffering, 
prudently endeavouring to aseertain the eiact 
nature of her new ocmdition. This was the epoch 
€£ eahn refleelion; now, tfie oU eoncoid being 
restored in her bosom, she is beginning to act 

In what way, you will see in the following 
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SECOND LETIBB. 

I B£Gi2f thia letter, by a very categorical asser^ 
tion, which is, that in IS48 Hungary was uot 
truly nor generally revolutionary; for, on the 
one hand, the peasants desired to enjoy the civil 
and political emancipation which the Diet of 
1847-8 had but juat extended to them^ and, on 
the other hand, a great number of the privileged 
claaaes could not believe that Auatria, in com- 
bating liberal idea% would go so far as to sup- 
preaa all libertiea whatever. But now, in 1869, 
Hungary ia thoroughly revolutbnary, at leaat to 
the extent of completely overthrowing every* 
thing connected with the preaent ayatem« Thia 
. may be eaaily demonatrated. To do ao, no- 
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thing mcnre is required than briefly to enumenitey 

without neglecting certain important details 
however, the despotism which has replaced all 
that has been lost by the peasants, the towns- 
people, the nobles, in fact, the whole nation 
in other words» to draw a parallel between the 
past and the present state of Hungary. 

In tiie first plaoe, the peasants by the decree 
of the Diet in 1848 were admitted to the en- 
joyment of civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction of race or creed; they had also become 
absolute proprietors of their lands. Yictorious 
Austria deprived tfiem and everybody else of all 
their rights. It is true that she did not dare to 
re-establish either compulsory labour or feudal 
jurisdictioa; but having increased their taxes 
50 per cent., having imposed upon theiu the so- 
called voluntary loan, the fiict is, that they are 
now fiur poorer, and beyond all comparison 
more enslaved than they were before 1848» when 
they managed their local affiurs by means of 
officers responsible to themselves, and elected by 
them firom year to yean Therefore, they now 
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energetically demand their liberty* still to diem 

a virgin flower, the eternal cry of conscience in 
all men, otherwise tbey would prefer a hundred 
times their past condition to their present And 
please to observe, that this is the ardent wish of the 
immense majority, that is to say, of 14»00Q|00O 
peasants out of 15,500,000 inhabitants. 

But the losses, both material and moral, of 
the privileged classes, the nobles, the clergy, 
and the townspeople, have been still more cruel. 
Yielding to the spirit of the age, in 1848 they 
freely renounced the privilege of exemption irom 
taxation; they spontaneously proclaimed die 
jninciple of civil and political equality; but 
Austria, in 1849, not only loaded them with 
insupportable taxation, but at the same time 
stripped them of all their old immunities and 
liberties. To appreciate the difference between 
these two epochs, it should be known that less 
centralization existed in Hungary than in any 
country in Europe ; that nowhm in the world 
was the principle of self-government so exten- 
sively practised. The one hundred and twenty 
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jurisdictkms were 80 many independent re* 
publics; each had its statutesi its budget, its 
traditions^ its history, its peculiar character ; the 
electon not only had the right of choosing their 
deputies, but could also supersede them if found 
unfidthfiil to the principles held by die majority 
of their constituents. In a word, the assembly 
of (he electors was all in all in the state ; it 
administered the oommunesi the towns» the 
departments, all the officials of which, from the 
lowest to the highesti weie elected either yearly 
or tnennially, and were also responsible to the 
assembly alone. 

Hungary, therefore, had not its vitality centred - 
solely in its heart, like France ; it had vitality 
also in each of its members, and was ever living 
without interruption, whilst the state in the 
legislative body only performed its functions 
at intervals of three years. Whatever did not 
immediately concern the state, as the police, 
roads^ sanitary reguhttiona, hospitals, schools, 
charitable institutions, prisons, education, all 
idttda of establishments of public utility and 
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othcrSi being under the maoagement of the 
munotpalitiesi that k of the coinmtiiie% towns 
and departments ; you may form some idea of 
the wide field open to the activity, the amUtioOi 
and the patriotism of the citizens. And there 
you might have sought and found the best and 
most illustrious patriots of Hungary: these 
municipal assemblies were our training-schools 
for statesmen* 

Alas I this eonstitutioni so admirably adapted 
to the development of individual talent, this 
model of local self-govemment» this nursery of 
patriots, this palladium of our liberties, this 
arena of our daily political struggles, this prac- 
tical school for magistrates and statesmen, no 
longer exists. Austria has swept away its 
every vestige. The most perfect sel^govem* 
ment was replaced by the most despotic cen- 
tralization. There are now neither electors, nor 
deputies, nor fireely-ehosen municipal officers; 
. the Diet no longer decides the amount of taxar 
tion and the number of reerutti, but the most 
arbitrary caprice ; and even if you are unable 
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any longer to pay your taxei^ you are foresi to 
subscribe to the most extravagant loans. You 
must observe, too, that the officials who execute 
all these extortions are not Hungarians, because 
Hungarians refuse to undertake such duties : 
Austria has consequently delivered over poor 
Huugary as a prey to a swarm of foreigners — 
Gernuuis, Slavonians, Bohemians, Moravians, 
Italians, Illyrians^ Poles, who^ simply as tb- 
reigners unable to speak the language of their 
victims, are universally detested. You must 
know that there are two armies in Hungary — 
one of 9oldier8^ the other of foreign plaeetnm. 
Had I not, therefore, good reason for say- 
ing that Hungary in such a sicuatiou is at 
present more revolutionary than ever she was 
before ? 

Happily, with us the lower classes do not 
cherish that intense hatred, elsewhere proverbial, 
against the class formerly privileged ; it is, 
therefore, to be supposed that as, in 1848, not 
less than 180,000 of them rose in arms for the 
defence of the country, they will in future do 
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the same at the biddiug of the educated clats* 
The people will be, like Briareus with his hun- 
dred arms, the army to act; and the upper class 
will be, like Argus with his dumsaiid eyes, the 
head to direct. 

But Hungary has not only been attacked in 
her material interests and her liberty, which 
she tbndly cherished, because, having possessed 
it for a tliousaud years, she knew and practised 
it; Austria has put innumerable trammels on 
all that is most sacred to man — the liberty of 
intellectual progress and liberty of conseienee. 

Let us iirst speak of the popuUtiou belong- 
ing to the Greek Church. Of these there are 
in Hungary, including Transylvania, nearly 
4,000,000, of whom 1,700,000, or thereabouts, 
belong to what is called the United Greek 
Church. This is a sect which exists in Hun* 
gary only. It was originated by Maria The- 
resa, who granted certain privileges to it and its 
clergy on condition of its recognising the su- 
preme authority of the Pope, With this difr 
feienee they retain their rites and the rest of 
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their dogmas. But this partial anoeeas only 

eooouraged the Austrian government to employ 
every imaginable means, intrigue, corruption, 
violenee, intimidation^ to constrain all the or- 
thodox Greeks to become converts ; and if after 
1790 the shield of the Hungarian constitution 
preserved them from its persecuting prose- 
lytism^ that proselytism burst forth with greater 
violence than ever. Yes^ because since 1849 
old Hungary was not there to restrain it 
You may imagine Ihe effervescence which this 
kind of inquisition has produced among the 
adherents of this communion, so much the 
more as these 4^000,000 are all either £ou* 
mans or Slavonians; and if as a race they 
afaready hate die Germans, thmgs have now 
come to such a pass, that not only the orthodox 
Greeks will not hear a word about conversion, 
but the United are anxious to return to the 
bosom of their mother-church. 
. So much for the spirit that now predominates 
among the adherents of the Greek Church. 
WiA respeet to the Hungarian Boman Ca* 
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tholics, any one who should suppoee that the 
Concordat was &vourably received by them 
would be strangely mistaken. If Austria has 
concluded this treaty with the hope of denying 
advantage from it, she has made a signal blun- 
der. As in virtue of our ancient laws the 
bishops could publish neither bulls nor briefr 
from Rome without the assent of the civil 
govemmenti diey were in a manner almost m- 
dependent of the Fope^ they were so many 
sovereigns in their dioceses. On the other 
hand, the inferior cleigy were safely guaranteed 
by our ecclesiastical institutions against arbi* 
trary proceedings on the part of their superiors \ 
for in Hungaryi as in every free country, the 
spirit of the canon law did not predominate in 
the general laws, but, on the contrary, the spirit 
, of the constitutbnal laws modi&ed the canon 
law in a liberal sense. The Concordat has 
therefore produced no result eseept to increase 
the number of malcontents; for the diocesans, 
having ceased to be independent^ are now at 
the mercy of intriguers at the court of Borne; 
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while the inferior dergy are at the mercy of 
their dioceflans» who find no consolation in the 
thou^t of hiring a number of slaves under 
them since they have lost their own liberty. 

You need not, therefore, be at all astonished to 
learn that it was the Cardinal-primate of Esster^ 
gom who undertook to deliver to his sovereign 
the memorial of the Constitutionalists, or on 
reading the names of our richest prelates at the 
head of all the national movements and enter- 
prises. The Hungarian Catholic clergy, for its 
tolerant spirit, sociability, patriotism, and love 
of liberty, differs from all others ; it can only be 
compared to itself 

I will not dwell at any length upon the Jews, 
though they are an important class amongst us, 
as well from their numbers (about 350,000) as 
from their wealth and their devoted attachment 
to their adopted country. In 1848 they proved 
their worth by freely sacrificing their lives and 
property ; and from the persecutions of Haynau 
to this day they have suffered enough to make 
them hate Austrian despotism, and desire the 
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restoratioli of the old Httngarian syftem of 

govenunent. 

The question of the Protestants is far more 
importantp not only on aocount of their great 
numbers (nearly 3,500,000), but because they 
represent proportionally die great majority of 
the privileged elasses despoiled of their poli- 
tical rights i because they are the most enlight- 
ened and most intelligent of all the sects, owing 
to their liberal education ; because reason, being 
the principle of thoir religion, is also that of 
political liberty; lastly, because we see in the 
history of Hungary, that during the three cen- 
turies of the Hapsburg domination it was always 
the Protestants who opposed, sometimes by 
legal means, at others, when necessary, by 
anned insurrection, the encroachments of despot- 
- ism^ as they had to defeud, besides uationaUty 
and the constitution, their liberty of worship. 
All their risings have mvariably led to a treaty (as 
in 1606, 1622, 1645, and 1711), which always 
had the twofold object of seeuring political and 
religious hberty« In &cl^ the Protestant Church, 
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with its Fk^abyterian and democratic organin- 

tion, could only existi liTe, and flourish in a 
perfectly free country. Indeed, tihe ovganiim 
of Frotestantism is^ in the order of time, pot- 
terior to the political system which from the 
very beginning prevailed in Hungary; but m 
principle it is essentially the same. At all 
events, it is evident that the Protestant Church 
would not have been able to retain its popular 
constitution if it had not happened to be in 
such marvelloiis confonnity with die political 
constitution of the country; consequently civil 
liberty, in its ferm eminently fiivourable to sdf- 
govemmenti is a question of life and death to 
the Protestant Church. 

It may be even affirmed without hesitatioui 
that in Hungary the Fh)testanu alone were free 
in every respect If, on the one hand, they 
participated in all the benefits of the political 
constitotion, based upon the principle of election 
* in the broadest sense of the word; on the other 
hand, it was the same liberal principle which 
fimned the base of tfieir ecclesiastical oiganiia* 
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tion. The Protestant Cburchee of the two 

confessions was nationaily divided into communeSi 
^districts, and diooeaaes. In tfie communeyeacfa 
. member, rich or poor, had a legal vote; the 
. ^ 1 coinDiune elected its schoolmaster and minister, 
I and had power to reToke them. The a&ira of 
y the district were managed by the representatives 
of all the eommimes eompoeuig it, and those of 
the diocese^ on the same principle, by the 
representatives of all the districts. The general 
assembly, diocesan or sometimes synodal, elected 
by universal sufirage, acted in its sphere as a 
legislative body with almost sovereign power, 
managed the feimdations, modified the statntB% 
selected the professors of the gymnasia and 
pnUie colleges, and determined the system of 
education. Itis true^ that all the expenses were 
< borne by the members of the church ; the state 
contributed nothing, nor did it all interfere 
except to see that the general laws of the 
country were not violated, and no instance of 
the kind can be remembered. 

This admirable ecclesiastical self-government 
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was totally subverted in 1B49, simultaneously 
with the dvil self-government The Fh>te8tantB 
are no longer independent; their aSairs are 
managed by decrees ; every official is appointed 
by the central govemment; free election no 
longer eiists: subdivisions of historical origin, 
metioned by the traditions of eentoriea, have 
been changed: they have been compelled to 
use school-books composed by Jesuits : it was 
even attempted to suppress all their superior 
achoob» by making their existence depend on 
material and moral conditions impossible to be 
fiilfiUed. For instance, if a gymnasium or an 
academy does not accept Grerman as the medium 
of instruction, though a language unknown to the 
pitpilsi the said establishments, some of which rc* 
ceive from one thousand to fifteen hundred pupils, 
are not authorised to deliver valid certificates. 

Thus the Protestants have most abundant and 
most powerful motives to be dissatisfied with the 
. present system, as they have not only lost their 
civil liberty, but also their nationality, to what- 
ever race diey belong ; and, to complete tlieir 
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misfortunes, their intelleetual progress and liberty 
of conscience are in the utmost danger. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon 
the particular grievances of classes, seetSi and 
races, for I can fearlessly assert, tliat the whole 
people of Hungary have been cruelly injured in 
all they hold dearest and most sacred : in their 
material interests, their intdlectual progress, 
their national sentiment» their religious belief, 
their manners, their traditions — ^in fact, in every- 
thing that distinguishes the social, nationali and 
religious lite of a nation. 

Hie welfare of the wholu country has been 
mercilessly sacrificed to considerations purdy 
fiscal. The Austrians have quintupled the taxesi 
besides introducing town dues, stamp duties, the 
tobacco monopoly, and a tax on inheritances, all 
• of which were pre viously unknown in Hungary, 
This country, which had not a farthing of debt» 
now has to bear the burden (d £240,000,000 
sterling of the Austrian debt. 

For political reasonsi too, Hungary has been 
inundated with thousands of gendarmes, whose 
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presence ^has only bad the effect of increasing 
crime in the ratio of eighty per cent These 
brutal myrmidonsi selected from the army, and 
nearly all foreigners, are invested with the right of 
entering private dwellings at any hour of the day 
or night ; a power so much the more scandalous 
in Hungary, aa befinre 1848 fhe liberty of the 
person and the inviolability of every home was 
sacred ; even a judge could not arrest a persou or 
enter a house without written anthority . For in 
bygcme times with us, as in England, according 
to the poetieal expresrion of Lord Chatham, 
*every citixen waa sacred as an altar, every house 
aa secure as a castle/ 

I leave you to imagine to what degree the 
proud spirits of the Hungarians must be 
irritated and wounded by this despotism, so 
Ibreign to their usages. At the same time 
their oppressors introduced the passport system, 
till then unknown in Hungary as it is m 
' Rnglfiui^ go iliat the inhabitants who formerly 
eould travel freely all over the kingdom, must 
DOW obtain permission to go flom one village 
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to another. Just fancyi for instance, a family 
who, wishing to celobrate the birth of a son or the 
marriage of a daughter, should invite their friends 
to a merry-meeting ; but all at once a gendarme 
enters without permisrion, throws himself down in 
the first arm-chair, lights his pipe without saying 
a word, and then takes an insolent survey of all 
the company, to see if they are doing or plotting 
anything against the safety of the state, or rather 
to make all the company feel that he is the 
master and they are all slaves. Such is a 
faithful and curiously idyllic picture of the social 
life which now exists in Hungary. 

Intent on realizing her designs, Austria has 
reintroduced the Jesuits into Hungary, whence 
they were driven about a century ago: she is 
determined to place the education of all the 
youth in the hands of monks; she has had new 
editions of the Latin classics and other school- 
books prepared on purpose for the furtherance 
of her views, thinking that the best means of 
training slaves for her empire, which leaves them 
no rights^ but only imposes duties. 
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Austria thus blindly advances in her tradi* 
tional work of denationalization, brutally check- 
ing every patrioftie aspiration ; and in that respect 
she treats the liouuians, the SlaveSi and the 
Croats, her imprudent allies of 1848, still worse 
than the Hnngariansi over whom she would not 
have triumphed without the assistance of the 
BoMians. Not only are her decrees published 
in a language unknown to the great majority ; 
not only are students compelled to learn the 
ioienees in a language foreign to them; but, 
what is more, the national colours, songs, and 
usages are forbidden. A broad-Mmmed hat on 
a man, and a tricoloared bow on a woman's dress 
is a treasonable crime, and the first gendarme 
who passefi has a right to arrest die wearers. 

We may say, in short, that the object of 
Austria is to extirpate the spirit of patriotism 
from the heart of every Hungarian. An im- 
possible task, if ever there was one ; for, be it a 
viee or a virtue, the earth does not hold a people 
who love their oountry and liberty with more 
pride than the Hungarians. It is precisely this 
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enlightened patriotism whicb constitutes tbe in* 

domitable strength of the Hungarians, as the 
complete absence of any such feeling in ihe 
other provinces is the cause of Austria's weak- 
ness as a state. Even among the Italians and 
the QallicianSi the cause of discontent is not so 
much an ardent patriotism, that is, the love of a 
free country, as a longing for national independ* 
ence in the former, and an intense hatred of 
foreign domination in the latter. It is unneces- 
sary to speak of Bohemia, Moravia, the Tyrol, 
and the other provinces; it is so long since . 
they have been anything, that they have almost 
forgotten it* 

But Hungary, from a.d. 893, was till lately 
a great, free, independent^ and well-oiganised 
state. There was a time when no country in 
Europe surpassed it in extent and power ; when 
three seas formed its extreme limits; when, un- 
aided, it bore up against the storm which» coming 
from the East, threatened to overwhelm the 
West. What then can be more natural than 
* that these difierent races, living and struggling 
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togjether for a thousand jeats^ should have 
learned to love their country with a coiiiiiion 
loTe ? For no fteliiig of jealousy troubled their 
harmony* We now find all these races such as 
tihey were in the olden time; none of them has 
been absorbed by the others^ and those who 
believed that in 1848 the idea of nationality 
had far ever annihilated the spirit of patriotism 
amongst US| now see how completely they were 
mistaken. A momentary jealousyi excited by 
perfidious intrigues^ again gives place to love of 
country. 

Those who would judge correctly of the situa- 
timi of Austria and the vitality of Hungary 
must never overlook the political character 
which distmguishes this country firom the other 
provinces of Austria; which is^ that in this 
empire Hungary alone has a history of its own, 
and is imbued with a patriotic spirit, and that 
this historical patriotism, full of vigour and 
ttdent^ will not let it perish. 

But before concluding this letter, I must, as 
an impartial advocate, state die fiicta whidi 
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seem to testify in finroor of the Austrian govern- 
ment Iq saying that Austria has altogether 
abolished the Uuugarian constitution, I am 
wrong; for there is one artide she most reli- 
giously observes^ namely, that which sanctions 
die forfeiture of the estates of persons convieted 
of high treason. Although our code has been 
replaced by tiiat of Austria, in which no such 
forfeiture at present esdsts^ the dynasty mam- 
taios this right exceptionally in Hungary. It is 
true, that this single article produced about 
jea,000,000 sterling in 1849. 

I have also said that the national colours^ 
songs, and casiumca were strictly prohibited* 
This is not absolutely true either : on the oon- 
trary, Austria has selected the Hungarian cos- 
tume as the uniform of the foreign officials she 
sends to Hungary. Is not that adding ridicule 
and mockery to injustice ? 

Possibly; but such is the fact. 
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BxFOftB I 8peak of what Huogary is inclined 
to do at present^ allow me to give you, without 
toadbtng on the particular mterests of clanefly 
raoe% and religians» a broad sketch of what 
Austria has been doing m Hungary for the last 
ten years. 

The trial to which Austria has subjected 
Hungary is nothing new. The device of the 
Hapsburg poli<^ with rsgaid to Hungary is 
clearly expressed in a document deposited in 

♦ 

die secKt arebiwee of the coort» in which ave 
tkeae words ; Oportst /acere Hungariam eoUluh 
hoBMf flbnnflMm €t fnissnmii* In the ccune of 
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little more than a century, Austria twice tried 
to realiie this inhnman poliejr; in 1678 under 
Leopold L| and in 1789 under Joseph IX, but 
in both cases unsuccessfully. Under Leopold L 
the attempt ivas soon given up, for Hungary 
was bigger than the monster which wanted to 
swallow her. The eCforts then made efeeted 
no change of consequence in the national life ; 
but the experiment of Joseph IL led to im- 
portant events in after years. 

Joseph II.» that philosophic and reforming 
sovereign, was in principles a liberal, but a. 
despot in his means. His plan was to ereate» 
by arbitrary ordinancesi and not by pacific and 
progressive assimilation, an homogeneous Otman 
state, and this project the present emperor has 
revived \ with this diflference, however, that the 
former wanted to acquire absolute power with 
a view to the more speedy realisation of his 
liberal ideas, whereas the latter wishes to make 
centralisation the means of arresting all progress, 
moral, intellectual, and political. Joseph II. 
did evil as a means of accomplishing a good 
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INirp08e; Francis Joseph employs evil means' 
for an evil end; that is the great moral dif- 
ftrenee between their objects. 

The difference between the two epochs is 
less remarkable. Joseph II. found his subjects 
peaceable^ in tranquil possession of their liberties 
and their nationality ^ unfortunately he assailed 
bodi, and but for his early death and the revoca- 
tion of his unconstitutional decree^ before he 
died, a general insurrection would have cer- 
tainly ensued* It is from this period, 1780 to 
1790, that the national and political revival 
of Hungary dates. If it was Ihe Hungarian 
race which courageously took the lead in the 
movement, in struggling for the constitution of 
the country in general, for its own language 
in particular, it was assuredly a meritorious 
deed; and in so doing the Hungarians cer^ 
tainly did no more than their duty to their 

country and their race. The Soumans, Slaves, 
and Croats gave no signs of their national 
vitality till a later period, 183S to 1848, 
although the constitation of their country aiSforded 
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ihem, as well as the Hungsrians, equal oppor- 
tunity and the necessary means. 

This essential di£[ereuce between the ten* 
dencies and the characters of the two periods 
has altogether escaped the penetration of Austrian 
statesmen. If Joseph II. failed in his bold 
undertaking at a moment when the popula- 
tion of Hungary lived politically/ rather than 
naiianalfyf surely Francis Joseph must fidl 
now that not only the Hungarian race has 
made great progress in literature, science, and 
artBi but that the other races are actuated by 
a strong feeling of nationality. Besides, do 
we not see that it is the spirit of the present 
epoch? Is it not the dominant principle in 
the minds of nations, a spirit which will soon 
prevail in the universal policy of states? It 
was easy enough to effect the fusion of nations 
when they were well nigh inanimate ; but when 
fiill of liiei they may be massacredi never ab*- 

sorbed. 

The enter[«ise was all the more cUffieult, 
as in Hungary the national question is at the 
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same time a political question: the two are 
inseparmbly onitecL The goyernment was well 
aware of that; and the people felt it also: it 
is precisely for this reason that it adhered with 
all its might to the national movementi which 
gave extraordinary force to the constitutional 
and liberal morement^ so diametrically opposed 
to die retrograde principles of Austrian policy. 
This is the true reason why the prompt develop- 
ment of the Hmigarian e! nent was so dis- 
pleasing to the government It was to arrest 
this liberal progress, which it considered so 
daogerous» that the dynasty had recourse to 
every possible means of arousing the national 
sentiment among the other races : and it ignored 
the Fanslavist intrigues among the Slaves though 
the impulsion was given by Bussian propagan- 
dism, which might become dangerous even to the 
dynastic interests* 

Whilst the Boumansi the Slaves^ the Croats^ 
deceived in their expectations from Austria, 
bitlerly rq;retted the pasti she penevmngly 
laboured for ten long years at the Sisyphian 
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task of naturalidng the German language in 
Hungary. The only iMilt she has attained 
is to have rendered the German idiom equally 
hateful to all Hie races, and to see them all 
united in one eommoQ feeling of their danger— 
a danger only to be averted by renewing their 
alliance. Whichever race may begin the struggle, 
the others will be sure unanimoualy to follow 
the example* 

I here repeat, that the end constantly pur- 
sued by Austria is the formation of an homo* 
gencous centralized monarchy, reduced to one 

dead level of slavery. But to attain this uni- 

formity it was indispensable to Grermanize and 
make Catholics of all the people in the country: 
to centralise it| all provincial constitutions and 
customs must be abolished; lastly, to insure 
equality it was indispensable to dismember the 
larger statesi dividing them into provinces easy 
to be held in subjection. This was precisely 
the case of Hungary, which contained a popular 
tion of 15,000,000 out of the 36,000,000 of 
the empire, and had a territory of 6^176 square 
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geographical leagues oat of 11,729, that 
ifl^ more than half the Austrian territory. 
Aeeordinglyy immediately after 1849 they 
b^ian to partition Hungary. First» Croatia 
aud SlaTOnia, with 332 square leagues, were 
detached; nent Transylvania, with 1,102; the 
Woiwodina, with 545 square leagues; the 
military ftontiers with 609. The rest of 
Hungary iras also divided into four separate 
governments. Such was the treatment adopted 
towards Uiis great state, proud of its historical 
existence of a thousand years ; just as surgeons 
might begin dissecting the body of a man whom 
they supposed to be dead, but whom their deep 
incisions may suddenly revive to the unspeak- 
able horror of the criminal operators. 

Hungary bore this painfiil operation with a 
degree of patience approaching complete in- 
sensibility: she gave the government every 
facility for expenmenting on her body and her 
life ; she did not raise a smgle difficulty. Was 
it owing to exhaustion after her heroic struggles ? 
Was it attributable to her fatalist tendencies, 
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from which the HuogarianSi an Oriental race, 
are not quite exempt P Was it that tns inerticB 
which in the course of centuries has so often 
saved their country ? Was it the cool calcula- 
tion of a prudent man, who in suffering knows 
how to bide his time? I think these causes 
coexisted, and even that Hungary, ia the con- 

seiousness of her greatness and strength^ might 

be curious to see whether the power the most 
despotic, and the freest to act according to its 
will and pleasure, would succeed in transforming 
a state into a province, a nation into a horde, 

Austria* in the intoxication of her triumph, 
seemed to think she had the right and the 
power to treat Hungary after 1849 as if con- 
quered by her own right arm, foi^tful of the 
shrewd remark long ago made by Machiavel: 
^ Wise princes do not consider that a great 
victory, for which they are indebted to foreign 
troops/* 

Austria, thus engaged in an undertaking so 
far beyond her strength, reminds me of a mad- 
maui who having a high mountain on his estate 
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should lesohre on bewmg it infea some other form 
than that which it bad received firom the hand 
of its Creator: he might cut, and dig, and 
bote vntil the mig^^ mam, long patient and 
motionless^ at last sent down a thunderii^ 
avalanche and crashed him to atoms. 

But let kings remember that what God has 
created defies the puny eSEorts of man. 
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Thb grievances I intend to relate in this letter^ 

sir, are not| so far as priuciples are concemed, of 
sach importance as diose I have already enume- 
rated. But asi on the other hand, they bear 
upon the every-day relations of private life, they 
are the more deeply felt» and affect a greater 
number of persons, since their irritating action 
extends to all without exception. 

Everybody, alas ! has not a heart that bleeds 
*to see liberty and his country in danger, the 
national independence threatened, or a glorious 
future darkened. Such cares seldom affect the 
great majority of a nation. Every man, on the 
contrary, acutely feels the arbitrary proviskms of 
decrees, the uncertainty of affairs, provisional 
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reguIadoDS, and the harassing and vexatious 
aRBogements which meet him at every moment 
of his social life, in his private affairs, in his 
personal fortanes, in his habitSp allomng him^ 
whether in his business or in the bosom of his 
family, neither safety nor repose. Well ; it is of 
this every-day life^ so troubled now in Hungary, 
that I wish to say a few words. 
. You belong to the English nation, whose 
greatest quality is love of country. Your coun- 
try, its manners, its liberties, are more widely 
known than those of Hungary* I therefore take 
your country as a point of comparison, that you 
may be the better able to judge of the humiliation 
which has be&llen my native land, unhappy 
Hungary. 

Just imagine, though it is very difficult, I 
confess, to imagine anything so far beyond the 
range of possibility ; just imagine, I say, England 
subjugated by a foreign conqueror, and fancy 
that everjrthmg has been overthrown. You had 
not a farthing of debt, and he imposes on you the 
interest of hundreds of millions; you had never 
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paid above 10 per cent in taxes, and be compels 
you at once to pay 50 per cent; you had ever 
been a total stranger to stamp dutiesi and taxes 
• on inheritancey he imposes both ; you had always 
been free to grow tobacco on your land, and sell 
it when and where you pleased ; he either forbids 
you to grow any at all, or else allows you to do 
so on condition that you shall sell it to him 
alone, and at his price ; you could travel from 
place to place, all over the country as free as a 
bird, and he forces you to obtain a passport if 
you merely go to a neighbouring village to see a 
sick friend. 

But that is not alL You send your son to a 
coUege where the sciences are not taught in 
German, which is regarded as a revolutionary 
symptom on your part ; your son excels in his 
studies, but his industry and your money are 
both thrown away. He can get no legal certifi- 
cate of proficiency, because Grennan is the Ian* 
guage in which everything must be known. You 
are called upon to give evidence as a witness, or 
you have a claimto enfiim by action at law : in 
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he former case all questions are put to you in 
Omnan, though you do not know a word of that 
language, and in the latter you kee your cause 
if you have not sued in the official language, as 
truth, to be reeogniied, must put on a German 
dress. You go to state your case before a tri- 
bunal: one of Ae judges is a Bohemian, who 
does not know Hungarian ; another a f ole, who 
is ignorant of Roumanj while the third is a 
Tyroleae^ of Italian origin, and so on; yet these 
men decide causes, though only cognizant of the 
doeuments produced through the medium of 
wretched translations* You are quietly seated 
in your study, fancying your bouse an impre^ 
naUe castle — and such was the old law in Hun- 
gary as in England — but the door suddenly 
opens, a gendarme stalks in ; he demands what 
you are reading, and if he thinks the book a 
dangerous one, he snatches it away and carries it 
o£ Yon will not complain if you are prudent, 
your person might be in danger : if silent, you 
will perhaps only lose your book. Finally, you 
have paid your heavy taies to the utmost iarthing, 
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by depriving yourself and your dear family of all 
the comforts of life ; but the conqueror's coUeelor 
comes round again, and presents the list of a so- 
called vdimtftry loan. If you do not pot down 
your name for the sum he tells you, it will be 
added to your taxes next year, and to refuse 
paying taxes is a sign you are a revolutionist, 
and that is high treason. 

Believe me, sir, that I do not exaggerate. 
This is a faithful picture of the actual life of a 

resident Hungarian ; turn which way he will, his 
heavy cham still galls him. 

We have never been and never shall be so 
powerful as you ; our men do not shine as yours 
do^ like so many stars above the borison of the 
world and of humanity; our flag, though once 
glorious, does not float like yours on all the seas 
of the gbbe. But we were rich in rights, in 
liberty — as rich as you are. You may therefore^ 
as an Englishman, easily conceive with what 
deep grief we bear our present humiliation. 

Add to this the wildest and most inextricable 
confusion, as well in the civil and conmiercial 
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Uivs regulating the relations of private life con- 
cerning property and business, as in the criminal 
law defining the nature and limits of erimes and 
punishments. Hungary had her own laws, 
written in sucoessiye ages. They did not form a 
uniform code made all at once; like yours, they 
arose one by one, to meet the requirements of 
the day, and in time fell into desuetude partially 
or entirely. Besides, there were many usages 
and customs having legal force, sometimes even 
in direct oppofiitiou to the written laws. These 
usages were orally transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another, and existed solely through un- 
broken custom. I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me that such laws and customs, seldom 
changing, deriving their force from daily observ- 
ance of tfa^r precepts, being transmitted from 
fiither to son as an intellectuai heritage and a 
tradition, blend more intimately w ith the manners 
of a people than merely written laws. People 
* read the text of the latter, but they live in the 
spirit of the former: a traditional law becomes 
like a second nature. 
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It is searcely ootieeiyabley but it is nevertheless 
a fact| that Austria, in her stolid pride, thought 
she could suppress by word of command all 
tiiese laws, customs^ and usages, which nine long 
centuries had deeply imprinted in the intellectual 
and social life of the Hungarian people. How- 
could she think it possible ? Had she ever thed 
to change the colour of flowers as imparted by 
their native soil and the bright beams of the sun ? 
Had she ever tried to efface the deep-seated 
veins of an antique marble vase ? For just so do 
the ideas^ At passions^ the interests, the tradi- 
tions, the events of a long past capriciously but 
indelibly colour die life, physiognomy, and cha* 
racter of a natioa. You may destroy flowers and 
marble, but to change the colours of the one, or 
efface the veins of the other, is beyond your 
power. On seeing Austria engaged in this im- 
possible task, I cannot help thinking of Xerxes, 
another despot, who in his pride presumed to 
conuiiand the wiiid and waves, which obey only 
God their Maker. 

Austria, however, persists in her gigantic and 
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unnatural undertaking. By abolishing the Hun* 
garian laws, and putting Austrian laws in tbeir 
place, and again changing what she had but just 
enacted, she has completely overthrown all the 
known and received notions concerning property, 
contracts, crimesi punishments, rights, and duties. 
To-day, for instance, some one thinks himself 
next in succession to an estate ; to-morrow comes 
a decree, and his claim is abolished. What is 
permitted one day becomes illegal twenty-four 
houra aftmr ; the misdemeanour of one day is 
declared a crime the next. 

Tott may easily imagine the uneasiness felt 
by everybody at these eternal uncertainties and 
fiuctaations aflkcting property and business, the 

liberty, and even the life of individuals. For 
ten years past, the government with unceasing 
adivi^ has been pling decrees on decrees, kws 
on lawsi, ordinances on ordinances \ and all those 
enactments which concern the private relations 
between dtisens and the different branches of the 
public service are still only provisional, nothing 
definitive. Is there anything astonishmg in the 
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filct that even those who were the most apathe- 
tically resigned to await the result of the Austrian 
experimentSy should at last lose all patience ? * Is 
it not high timei' they ask, * to iU)aDdon all these 
useless attempts? Are we to be for ever eon* 
demned to remain under such ruinous provisional 
arrangements? When, after ten yearsi which 
now-a-days are equal to half a century of ancient 
times» a govemment legislating with an authority 
tbat knows no bounds but those inherent in the 
very nature of things^ has neither been able to 
conciliate nor tranquillize the country, nop do 
anjrthing for a permanency~bas not such a go- 
vernment furnished the most irrefragable proof 
that what it would do u absohitely impossible?* 
Such is the general opinion in Hungary, 
Do not suppose, sir, that Austria even pro- 
tects the material interests of our country. At 
all events, she never fiuls to obstruct all under- 
takings that have a moral or intellectual bearing. 

For instance, I will merely mention three 
institutions which were founded and endowed 
some fifty yean ago by the; public and certain 
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generous patriotSi at an expense of several 
hundreds of thousands sterling. Such is the 
Academy of Science, established in 1825, but 
arrested in its eiTiUzing labours in 1849, and 
whiehi after numberless applications, has only 
just obtained permission to exist and act in this 
tenth year of oppression. Such is the National 
Theatre at Pesth, ^hich was not only viewed 
with dis&TOur by the govemmentpbut its ruin was 
resolved ou beforebandi and for that purpose a 
considerable subrention was given to the German 
theatre in that city out of the public treasury. 
It happened, however, that while the national 
theatre prospered, having the public in its 
favour, the other is bankrupt every year, pre- 
eisdy because it is supported by the government. 
Such is, in the third place, the Ludoviceumf 
feunded in 1808, with a view to impart instruc- 
tion gratuitously, especially in the upper mathe- 
matics and military science, to several hundreds 
• of pupils. What use would you suppose Austria 
has made of the buildmg erected for this mstitu* 
tioii? Why, she sometimes makes it a military 
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hospital, and at others a storehouse for forage. 
It is one of the largest and most splendid palaces 
in Festb, built on the banks of the majestic 
Danube! surrounded by a royal park — and, in 
shor^ is a splendid public edifice, worthy of the 
sublime patriotism which reared it No true 
Hungarian, as he floats by it on the waters of 
the Danube, can see it without shedding bitter 
tears, for it reminds him of the happy past, when 
his countiymen could build such a palace (or 
the education of youth, and compares it with the 
gloomy present, when it is closed against him, 
the Austrian goYemment in this instance emu- 
lating the Turkish barbarians of old. 

It is a fact worthy of notice here, that if the 
Austrians were to quit Hungary at the present 
time, they would not leave behind t/iem wf^ 
trace ofAritthreB csniuriea of daminatiM'-''Wii 
a monument, not a single institution of public 
utility, not one vestige of benefits conferred. 
Austria has done abeolutely nothing fiv the 
country. Everything that has been achieved in. 
finrour of literature, the arti, educatioii, agri- 
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culturei or public improvements, is exclusively 
the work of Hungarian patriotisin. Indeed, it 
has been necessary to maintain a long and 
aiduous stn]^le in order to obtain the per- 
mission of the government for any amelioration, 
however trifling. For the emancipation of the 
peasants^ for dvil and political equality, for 
making all persons equally liable to taxation, we 
had to make oontinuooa efforts for twenty years, 
and these objects were not attained till the so- 
called revolutionary Diet of 1848 proclaimed 
the grand principle of equality, which the 
Austrian government was forced to adopt and 
maintain, notwithstanding its origin, and of 
which it now dares so mendaciously to boast as a 
merit of ite own. 

Believe me^ air, if we are in so many respects 
behindhand as compared with other great na- 
tioii8, llie £Milt ia none of ours. We have never 
had a government conscious of its high mission, 
whiieh conaiata in showing a people how to 
secure its well-being. Ours, on the contrary, 
would never let us take a step in advance. Its 
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sole object seemed to be the obstruction of our 
mord and material pro^pnesB by every imag^in* 
able means. Backward as we were» the Hap6« 
burgs found us too free to be easily governed, 
and they no doubt thought we should be still 
more unmanageable if allowed firee scope for 
moral and material development Therefore, 
if Hungary and her people are laggards in the 
path ot improvement, the fault, be/ore God and 
man, is wholly chargeable upon the Hapsbuig 
dynasty. 

Looking at things from an Austrian point of 
view, it is not perhaps altogether irrational that 
the government should endeavour to extinguish 
every spark, however feeble, which might some 
day add to the general conflagration. But how 
explain the obstinacy with which she opposes all 
agricultural improvements ? You are aware that 
Hungary is more particularly an agricultural 
country. The incomparable fertility of her soil, 
the infinite variety of the productions of her 
climate, the noble passion which leads her sons to 
prefer that occupation, clearly indicate agricul- 
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ture as the principal source of the riches of the 
eoimtry. In ftc^ Hungary is wholly agri- 
cultural, her manufactures are next to nothing. 
If agriculture has not yet attamed the highest 
degree of developmenti the cause ^ must be 
m^t in serend eireumstanoes, such as want of 
labour, for the territory is extensive and but 
thinly populated ; next, the landowners had no 
stimulants to increase their producei f<Nr Hungary 
being separated from the other provinces of tbe 
empnre by a barrier of custom^iouses, the em- 
peror, as Archduke of Austria, and as King of 
Bohemia, opposed exportation on every frontier, 
and even mere transit, so that having no foreign 
market for her produce, Hungary had no motive 
to grow more com than sufficed for her own eon* 
sumption. Add to this, that very extensive 

estaftesi of which we have a great number, are not 

apt to be over-carefully cultivated* 

But the position of the great landowners, 
some of whom have estates larger than many a 
Qerman principality, became very difficult in 
184& The Hungarian Diet, with the full 
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assent of the privileged and sole proprietary 
class, having proclaimed civil and political 
equality, at the same time abolished all com- 
pubory labour^ and severed the bond of depend- 
ence which existed between the nobles and the 
peasants. This was not only a revolution (a 
peaceful one indeed) in politics» but in agricul- 
ture likewise. In facti the old system of com- 
pulsory labour placed several millions of days* 
work at the disposal of the landowners ; but by 
the emancipation of die peasants, they were 
deprived of this labour at one stroke of the pen. 
The tilling of the land, therefore, which chiefly 
depended on this forced labour, was completely 

disorganized. 

To enter resolutely on a new mode of culture, 
to secure the only riches of the country, and 
' save both great and small landowners from die 
ruin which threatened them, conaderable capital 
was necessary. But in the deplorable financial 
and monetarj* situation of the empire at that 
time, where was it to be obtained — and especially 
at a rate of interest that would not predptale 
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the rain of the borrowers ? The landowners at 
last, remembcriDg die old proverb, ^ Heaven 
helps those who help themselves^*' conceived 
file project of an agrieultuTal bank, the capital 
of which should be solely applied to meet the 
most urgent necessities of the national agricul- 
tore* This was an institution which asked for 
no aid at the hands of government, but was to 
be Ibonded ^idusively by the interested parties 
themselves. You would perhaps be inclined to 
suppose that the government encouraged them, 
and did all in its power to promote the establish- 
ing of this bank! Nothing of the kind; for 
the last ten yeaiSi its projectors have been 
soliciting permission to carry out their design, 
and the government of Vienna has turned a deaf 
ear to every appUcation. 

If you ask me to explain this mystery, I 
must confess my inability ; for, after all, Austria 
is eager to draw from the country the utmost 
possible amount in the shape of taxes. Why, 
then» not open new sources of wealth ? This 
policy is incomprehensible and absurd ; the only 
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explanation I can find lies iii tbe ferocious and 
eternal hatred of the Hapsburg» against Hangary. 
They seem to have ever before their eyes, by 
day in the form of a cloud, by night of a flam- 
ing fire, this third phrase of their device : JFada* 
mu8 Hunfforiam miseram. 

In &ct, fate lays her iron hand moat heavily 
on poor Hungary. Estates formerly flourishing 
are now, for want of capital, melting away under 
a crushing weight of taxation ; ancient fanuUes, 
happy and laborious when their country was 
free, are disappearing one after the other ; they 
cannot even now find a grave in the land which 
they have tilled as their ancestors had for 
centuries. 

But it would seem that this fate awaits the 

Austrian empire itself. Its debt, which was 
only 80,000,000/. sterling in 1848, has since 
then risen to 240,000,000/. Its annual deficit 
is estiiaated at from one-sixth to one-fourth of 
its budget It has sold by auction its railways ; 
gold, silver, and coal mines; its domains, nearly 
all in Hungary, and it has resolved soon to 
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adl our crown landB» which are worth several 
milUoiia. That the Austrian government should 
mh to sell Aem is not very astonishing; but 
that anybody should venture to buy them passes 
my comprehension. When Hungary shall once 
more be fiee» will she sanction this usurpation, 
this sale of lands (for instance to the Credit 
MobUier of Paris), which did not belong to the 
person who sold them ? As Hungary is not in 
a position to protest against this illegal act, I 
here publicly protest in her name. 

After all these sales aud alienations there 
reaUy remains nothing more to sell but the 
miipire Uae^; and that is abeady in part effected 
(fiir the peace of Yillafiranca, so fiur as concerns 
Austria, is merely a sale). What a monstrous 
event in history — an empire for mk I Let us 
hope^ however, that the Hapsburgs will not have 
time to close the 
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I TRUST that I have convinced you, sir, by what 
I have rather glanced at than developed in my 
preceding letters^ that the Hungarian nation has 
been violently assailed and mjured in all that 
constitutes the existence of a collective being; 
in its material intereste, its national independ- 
eace, it. aspinUioD. towaid. a higher civilisUioD, 
its liberty of conscieuce, and even its social 
manners and fiunily usages t faeae last being 
things indiflerent in tbemselveSi but nevertheless 
they fiNrm» as it were^ tfie second nature of 
nations. 

Mute with grief, having drained the cup of 
bitterness to the drqp^ being reduced by mani> 
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fold sufferings to that last stage of weakness, 
which is sometimes changed into iiresistible 
stenglh (ss seen in persons labouring under 
certain diseases), Hungary at length begins to 
look arawd her, and to eonipare her strength 
with the danger and the struggle she sees ap- 
proaching. As I told you in my first letter, for 
the last ten years she has been collecting her 
scattered senses. But the political horizon now 
appears to get brighter abroad, especially on the 
side of France, which has powerfully interfered 
lor the Danubian principalities and Italy ; and 
in the direction of Buasia, which still turns a 
sullen look on Austria, as did Achilles, after 
Tetamiog to his tent, on the selfish Agamenmon. 
During this interval of ten years, the Hungarians 
htm had time enouQ^ to sound the real feelings 
of the other races in the countryi who on their 
side are ready to support them in the general 
mofcment: all the raoes are drawing closer 
together, bearing the olive-branch as an emblem 
of ftitemity; their arms are now all tomed 
«ffsinst the common enemy. 
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This internal reconciliation (an indispensable 
condition for Hungary's success) was already 
tolerably advanced at the time of the Crimean 
war, but it was completed when the war in Italy 
made Em*ope ring with the magic words in- 
scribed on the French flag — ^National Independ« 
dice I The Austrian dynasty, which till then 
had eyes without seeing, and ears without hear^ 
ing, began to perceive the signs of the times» and 
to hear the rustling of coming events. It is 
certain that if the peace of YiUafranca had not 
been concluded, one of two things would have 
happened : there would either have been a 
general insurrection in Hungary, or, to prevent 
it, Francis Joseph would have been forced to 
re-establish the oU constitution. Unfortunately 
for us, peace being concluded, he thought it 
would suffice to make a few promises and grant 
certain illusory concessions. 

But does he suppose that he can thus encou* 
rage legitimate hopes and reftoe to satisfy 
them ? Does he indulge the delusion that he 
will be able» with a sheet of paper, to turn aside 
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the hurricane ready to burst upon him? Does 
he flatter himaelf diat a few fair woids will 
anreet the waters of a mighty flood which in- 
creases with every advance ? 

In any caaei tlie very discussiona oecasioned 
by his promises gave the Hungarians a fine 
opportonity for expressing their opinions on the 
existing system with all its abominationsi and 
also of proclaiming their national and political 
•entimentSi 

We need not occupy ourselves with the con- 
stitution so frequently promised during the last 
ten yeaiSi but which, nererthelessi still remains, 
hapjnly for us, in the ministerial portfolio. At 
pffsent, the government is mora modest in its 
aims. The first thing to be done, it said, was 
to organise theeommtme in the stale. For that 
purpose, in the eight lieutenancies of old 
Hungary, it convoked its tuen of confidence la 
eonsnltatiTe assemblies to ask tiieir opinion. 
But what a surprise here came upon the minis- 
tenl Thme mm of eof^idence^ jfood men 
inm, assembled undtf the presideney of a 
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general at Temesvar, the capital of the Servian 
Woiwodina, that dimmutiTe states finrmed and 
80 named to flatter the vanity of the Serbs — 
these men of confidence premiged by making two 
demands: first, they wanted to have the Woiw<^ 
dina reunited to the mother-country ; secondlyi 
they desired the immediate convocation of Uie 
Hungarian Diet, which alone can act in what 
relates to poblic affiuis. As the government 
was not prepared to grant either of these 
requests, you may be sure the men of con- 
fidence were very speedily sent back to their 
homes. 

The same attempt was made with like result 
at Z^grib (Agram), the capital of Croatia, 

where Jellacsics so recently represented the 

camarilla of the court of Vienna. The same 

thing also happened at Szebea (Herrmann8tadt)| 
the newly-created capital of Transylvania, in 
spite of all the eforts of the government, which 
for ten yeare had been labouring to make the 
Saion and Wallachian element predominate 
over the Hungarian. Indeed, dieir eforts were 
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not altogether beffediTe^ tmt die result wes 

against the goveroment 

After theee e^nal fiuluree in Croatia, Tnm* 
ajlvania, aod the Woiwodina» the gOTemment 
took care uot to convoke similar a^emblies in 
the other five lieutenancies of Hungary* In- 
deed, all persons who possessed the least public 
'COiisidenitioQ peremptorily reftiaed any such 
misBion ; and, on the other hand, the ministers, 
not without reason, began to mistrust even 
llieir own men of oonfidenoe.* 

This spirit of opposition was manifested every- 
* where, both in great things and small 

I will cite an eiamide of this, less important 
than the events just menUoned, but not less 
significant. The government bad ordered that 
in the towns ccmtaining a mixed population of 
Slaves, Germans, Hungarians, and Wallachians, 
mdi at Feesi Kassa, Epeijes, Saeben, Posony, 
and many others, the theatres should be alter- 
Mtely ooenpied by Hmigarian and German 

•UtooomayiailMSiiMtteplisa^tettkt iMlt wm 
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oompanies. (The Slaves, GroatBy tnd Walk- 

cbiansi have no drama as yet) Well, the 
German eompaniee cannot keep the homes 
open, because they have no public, whilst the 
houses are well filled to witness the Hungarian 
performaneea^ even with persons who do not 
understand the language of the actors. You 
would scarcely believe, that at Temesv^r, the 
capital of the Woiwodina, the German players 
are well-nigh starved, and it is the same even 
at UjvidiOc, a large town with a population 
nearly all Serbs. 

I( during the first years of oppression, Hun- 
gary was terrified into coneesling her national 
colours; if she ceased to sing her patriotic 
songs^ and deprived herself of her brilliant 
costumes, as if in mourning, thus acting in 
imitation of Nature herself, who, stripping off 
her leaves and fairest flowers, waits till the 
frosts and storms of winter have passed away — 
a complete change has taken place of late. 
Everywhere in Hungary and the provinces de- 
tached from her, as Croatia, Transylvania, and 
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fhe Woiwodina, the national colours onlv are 
seen — red, white, and green ; everywhere you 
may hear the patriotic sougs with their sweet, 
melodious ain^ especially the Maidi of Bar 
kocsey, which, though associated with old and 
sad memories» excites the sools of all who hear 
it to noble thoughts and glorious actions \ every- 
where you see reappear, both m men and women, 
the brilliant Hungarian costume, so that the 
hatters and tailors can hardly supply fast enough 
the broad-brimmed hats and the atHkUf—ti coat 
inherited from our ancestors, the very name of 
which is of itself a power. 

The Hungarians no longer seek solitude and 
retirement as heretofore; diey are eager for 
meetings and public feasts, which give rise to 
significant demonstrations. 

As an instance^ wo may state that the Hun- 
garians celebrated the 27th of October las^ the 
centenary of the birth of the author, Francis 
KamMSsyt not only at Festh, but almost every- 
where, in all large towns and most villages. AU 
eitiaiis joined without distinetioa of laoe or 
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reUgioQ* As a writer, lUziaczy is the reformer 
of the new Ilungarian literature ; in religion a 
Protestant; as a citisen he was. in 1793» the 
lealous propagator of liberal ideas^ and having 
been eondemned to death for that crime, he 
passed seven years in the fortress of Ku&teiu. 
His memory is tlierefore nothing less than the 
personification of Hungary, who also suffers^ 
because she wishes to remain national, firee^ 
and tolerant in religion. 

Then, again, the fete given by the Prince- 
Primate of Hungary, the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Esstergom, to celebrate the fiftieth year of 
his priesthood, offered au occasion for a mani- 
festation similar to the preceding* The number 
of guests who came firom all parts of Hungary 
exceeded a tliousaad, prelates^ nobles, and citi- 

iens. The most eminent men in the nation 

were there — ail dressed in their richest national 
costumes. Although the Archduke Albert, 
Grovernor-General of Hungary, presided at the 
table, that did not prevent them from drinking 
the health of the apostcdic ting^ instead of em* 
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peroTf wUcb is to us an oncoostitutioDal title ; 

and this revival of the old constitution wa8 sa* 
lated by the most enthusiastic apphuse. The 
Archbishop of Eger even had the courage to 
make a very significant allusion to those two 
wofd% lege eijide,'' the fiivourite motto of the 
iiap6bui:g8 \ and you know well that the dynasty 
has not obeenred either the law which ought to 
be its rulci nor good /aitJi^ as it has trodden 
under foot the solemn oath it took to observe 
the constitution. 

Once more, only a few days since (23rd No- 
vember Iast)| at the opening of the Transyl- 
¥aniau Museunii at Kolosvar, the most con« 
dderaUe men of the two countries came in 
great numbers to show the patriotism and 
public spirit which animates them, I cannot 
give here any adequate account of the public 
ngoieings oo that occasion. Hungary and her 
sister country arci par exodkncet the land of 
merry feasts and eloquent toasts, torchlight 
serenades^ all accompanied by national music 
and tricolour flags, I shall only notice this 
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golemaity io a national and political point of^ 
view. 

You must know, in the first place, that with 
us all publie institations owe their existeoee to 
the patriotism and munificence of uuUmduala. 
The government has never founded anything. 
This museum is also the woik of voluiitaiy 
contributions, and it might have been inau- 
gurated years ago^ had it not been ooropelled 
to await the permission of the minister at 
Vienna. The opening of the museum was 
therefore a victory of patriotism orer the sullen 
ill-will of the government Moreover, as it took 
place in presence of the representatives of the 
two Gountriesi erewhile united, this manifestation 
signified that the countries, though politically 
separated, still felt themselves indissolubly bound 
together, both morally and intellectually. Then 
the first act of the fouudera of the museuiu was 
another triumph* The minbtry, on its consent, 
which was most reluctantly given, left the point 
undecided as to what language should be used in 
the affiuis of the museum, no doubt relying upon 
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the members of Saxon and Wallach origin. 
Well, the 383 fiHinden in the ballot ail voted 
for the Hungarian language, — even Prince Lich- 
tenstein, Lieoteiiant-General and Governor of 
Tnuiaylvania; he perhaps foresaw that if he 
voted for the German languagCi his vote would 
have stood crfms. 

Be convinced of two truths^ sir. Fiist» that 
the sentiments of nationality, independence, and 
love of liberty have never ceased to exist in 
Hungary, thoughi for a time, it was useless and 
dangerous to give them expfesrion. Secondly, 
that the Hungarians are now eager to take ad- 
vantage of every opening to proclaim those sen- 
tunents. 

In support of the former assertion, I will 
adduce an historical and statistical fact The 
dynasty of the Hapsboigii in its supreme hatred 
of the Hungarian race, which was the head and 
arm of the insurrectioii of 1848, thinking it 
possible to demonstrate to all Europe by india- 
potaUe figures die great minority of this (to 
them) aecuised race^ and to make it a prey 
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to the vengeance of the other races which they 
had aacceeded id exciting^ ordered a general 
census iu 1850-51, and employed for the pur- 
pose none but foreigners sent designedly from 
other provinces* Each individual was sub- 
jected to an interrogatory of the most vexatious 
kind ; and every man was entered as a German, 
a Slave, a Serb, a Wallak, or a Jew, who, 
although he declared himself a Hungarian, did 
not speak that language well, or whose name 
betrayed another origin, whereas, if any cringing 
Hungarian declared himself a Slave or aOei^ 
man, his word was taken at once. LasUy, after 
nine months of this new kind of national inqui- 
sition, ihey were obliged to acknowledge that 
the Hungarians amounted to nine millions. Of 
course this census was at once annulled, and 
another was taken by the miiitaiy qffidala. This 
time the result was rather more favourable to 
the ministry, as only 7,300,000 Hungarians 
were found. How shall we explain this general 
eagerness of the inhabitants of the country, im- 
mediately after the defeat of the Hungarians, to 
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enter themselves under that designation in the 
registen of the state? Assuredly, it could not 
be owing to the fact of that name being either 
honorific or aristocratic; ibrmerly, it is true, 
such was the case : but the real cause will be 
found in this circumstance, that even among the 
hostile races, a great number of persons, being 
convinced that the Austrian system is both auti- 
constitntional and illiberal determined to enter 
their protest against it by declaring themselves 
Hungariaus. 

To prove the second assertion it would be 
necessary to enter into a detailed account of the 
events of every day which happen in public or 
private society ; to relate with what noble pride 
the men wear the broad-brimmed hat and fea- 
thers^ or the bdaeed aUUaa; how they speak 
aloud in Hungarian when Austrian officers arc 
near; how they shun, detest, and haughtily 
overlook the foreign officials, who, though well 
paid by their government, are most unhappy in 
theur posts, and are only anxious to get back 
home again; — to tell you, in short, how the 
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aristocracy, the greatest landowners in Europe, 
stand aloof irom the government, so that» nu- 
merous as they are, not two in a hundred will 
accept any office whatever* 

I will only lueution the petition of the stu- 
dents of the University of Pesth, who» to the 

number of six hundred, belonging to all the dif- 
ferent races who inhabit Hungary, signed a 
petition for the introduction of the Hungarian 
language as the medium of instruction, alleging, 
as a reason, that they could not understand 
either Latin or German, They carried the 
petition to Vienna, where they not only were 
not received by either the emperor or the 
niiaister, but were immediately sent back to 
Pesth, and will, no doubt, be expelled the Uni- 
versity, if they are not already. 

Tou must not suppose, however, that national 
p ro greis, in an intellectual point of view, has 
been altogether arrested. By no means. A 
vigorous mind cannot remain stationary; the 
labour continues, but takes another du'ectiou. 
The Hungarians, se^ng the career of political 
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activity closed against Ibem, turned their attend 
tion to literary efforts. They felt that if they 
could not strengthen their nationality by expan- 
don outwardly they were bound to guarantee i% 
perhaps save it, by internal consolidation, by 
giving it an intrinsic value^ by making their 
language and literature the receptacle of all the 
arts and sciences. In iact| if our literature 
cannot boast since 1349 any new masterpieces 
iu poetry, philosophy, or politics, which was 
hardly to be expected in the oppressive atmo- 
sphere where it vegetates, it is at least indis- 
putable that it has gained in extent and variety, 
and has a greatly-increased proportion both of 
readers and authors. Between 1854 and 1859 
the number of journals of all kinds increased to 
55, which. is more than existed before 1848; 
but die number of subscribers and readers has 
increased iu a sixfold ratio ; and, what is most 
important, the passion for reading has extended 
to the people even in the remotest villages. 

In fine, our literature is at present a tree 
whicfa» while spieadbg its branches far and 
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wide, has taken deep root ir the mass of the 
people. In tliat lies the great strength of our 
nationality; no tempest can henceforth up- 
root it 

It would not be^ indeed, at all surprising if 
some apologist of the Austrians should ascribe 
to his patrons the merit of this extraordinary 
development 

This is the proper place for proclaiming a 
truth which the Fanslavists and certain German 
writers corrupted by Austria have endeavoured 
to deny, namely, that whilst the Hungarians 
were anxious to protect their own nationality 
by all legitimate means, they never attempted to 
oppress or absorb any other noHanality. Our 
whole history bears testimony to the truth of 
this assertion. What race distinct from the 
. Hungarian has disappeared from Hungary 
during the last ten centuries ? None whatever. 
Is there a single one which is not as numerous 
and entire as when each of them first settled 
there ? There is not And have those which 
the victorious Hungarians found in the country 
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been absorbed, or have their numbers dimi-* 

nbhed ? Certainly not. If there are countries 
in Hungary whose population has changed its 
languagei that has happened to the Hungarians 
alone, as tfie history of the country places 
beyond ail doubt, and by this peculiar circum- 
stance, that many villageSi districts, and fami- 
lies formerly Hungarian are so at pre-ent only 
in name. 

The Hungarians hasre always shown sincere 
respect and true sympathy for the Germans. 
The diject of their hatred is Austria, or rather 
die reigning dynasty. Why should we dislike 
the Germans? Are we not chiefly indebted 
to diem for our literary and intellectual culture? 
Were they not our masters in the sciences, arts, 
and manufactures P Have not our youth for 
liie last duw yean studied in the German 
oniTernties, and returned home with rich 
stores of knowledge, as bees, hiden with honey, 
fly back to their hives from the flowery fields? 
And those who have settled In our country, 

have ttiey not won our respect, coofidenceb end 
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admtratiofi by the purity of their morals, the 

mildaess of their cbaracterst their sober and 
regular lives, their progress in agriculture, and 
all the useful arts, in which they have set us 
excellent examples? Add to this, sir, that the 
Germans sincerely love their adopted country, 
that they have completely identified themselves 
with its dearest interests ; though still remain- 
ing Grermans as to language, they are Hun- 
garians in heart. Thus, in 1848-49, the Ger- 
mans, with very few exceptions, were most ardent 
defenders of liberty and national independence. 

Assuredly, if there is any country where the 
German name is venerated, it is Hungary. A 
German settled in Hungary, and having there 
completed his political education, grafts the 
merits of the citizen on those of the man. As 
a virtuous man, he not only makes a good use 

of liberty, but as a eouri^^eous citiaen he joins 
us in bravely defending it. 

The German element, though numerically of 
lit;ie importance^ will always exert a salutary 
influence on the mass of the other populations 

P 
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of Hungary, but soMy on die condition of 
resting satisfied with the moral influence which 
is the natural concomitant of gupcrior intelli- 
gence and ciTilixation. That influence must 
bci on the one hand, limited to the degree of 
superiority of one racoi and freely and spon* 
taneously accepted by the others. But Austria 
does not so understand the matter. In her 
imperious humour^ she would have die German 
element absorb, tyrannize, and crush the others. 
Is it then astonishing that she meets with, 
stubborn resistance ? Would it be at all strange 
if the natural sympathies of the other races 
should be changed into profound hatred of the 
Germans? Is not the defence of ones own 
nationality a duty, nay, an instinct, as natural 
in a people as the defence of his own person on 
the part of an individual ? 

The history of Hungary will iiimish ample 
proof of the assertion, that a people may be 
denatioiialiied by mild treatment, but will reso* 
luteiy repel all violent means. Maria Theresa, 
during her long reign, by dint of royal flattery. 
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wiluung manners, intermarriages of Hungarian 
and Oerman families, and well-ealeulated invi- 
tations of our principal nobles to a court ex- 
clusively German, bad well-nigh succeeded in 
denationali»ng the Hungarian aristocracy. It 
is impossible to say what Hungary would have 
become if the reign of Maria Theresa had 
lasted much longer. But when her son. Jo- 
seph 11^ bent on rapidly completing the work 
so cleverly begun^ had recourse to de^tic 
means for the purpose, he suddenly aroused 
the spirit of nationality, and thus led to our 
revival as a nation. Under his mother, our 
nationality was in reality disappearing at a 
rapid rate, yet not a complamt was heard on 
the subject. But under Joseph II., when the 
danger was fiir less, a feeling of hatred towards 
Grermans became almost universaL 

If such is not the case at the present moment, 
it u because the people are sufficiently enlight- 
ened to distinguish between the governmental 
and popular German elements. Should the 
tyrannical oppression of the former still con- 
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tiiiue, the government alone is to blame if the 
sympathies of the other races towards the Grer- 
mans daily grow weaker. Sometimes the only 
means of safety is a general attaek on the 

enemy with all one s forces. 

But it ap}>ears to me that the state of things 
between the government and the Protestants is 
the most critical. The first conflict will pro- 
bably arise in that quarter. With the Protest- 
ants the question relates to iree teaching at^d 
rdigions liberty^ which are indissolubly united 
with political and national liberty. They ap- 
peal to reasons which admit of no reply : the 
principle of Ihw religion; the ancient laws 
which guarantee it; formal treaties of an in- 
ternational eharaetery mnetumei by other Eimh 
peon pomr^ as England and IloUand; and, 
lastly, the contiauous exercise and peaceful pos- 
a csM o n of the most complete liberty in every- 
thing connected with their schools and religion. 
And, please to observoi that in thdr eoroplamts 
and pretensions they are sincerely supported by 
die Catholics and orthodox Greeks, with a view 
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to the happy consequeoces for . themselves which 
will certainly result from ibe victory of dieir 
Protestant brethren. 

The government itself seems to have felt 
that the most pressing danger was arising on 
this side ; for, notwithstanding its promises made 
after the Italian war, it has not yet remedied 
any grievances but those of the Protestants. 
This explains the publication of the decree of 
1st September last. I mean the Imperial 
patenti which was to serve as a rule for the 
Protestants in their ecclesiastical affairs. Its 
eminently liberal provisions caused universal 
surprise. Foreign journals, especially those of 
Germany, extolled them to the skies, declaring 
that the German Protestants themselves did not 
possess a constitution so perfect and liberal, 
which could only be compared to that of the 
iiappy Presbyterians of Scotland* The system 
is, indeed, admirable, based on universal suf- 
frage, unitbg in beauteous harmony the most 
perfect order with the utmost individual liberty. 
' But tfiere is one iiiing that people in general 
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did not seem to know. Does this system really 
proceed from Austria? It does not; it is 
merdy the restitutioD of the rights and demo* 
cratic oiganixation which the Hungarian Pro- 
teitaiitB enjoyed from the Beferuiation down* 
waidsp and which were guaranteed to them by 
the treaty of Vienna in 1606, that of Linti in 
1645^ again by that of SsathmdLr-Ncmeti in 
1711, and by many general laws of the State. 
Thus all that is liberal and good m this docn- 
meot belongs purely and simply to Hungary; 
what is bad and Jesuitical — and there is plenty 
of that — is of Austrian origin. 

The Protestants consequently refused to ac- 

eept the patent* on the ground that it contained 
a radical defect Did the emperor restore 
dieir rights as sueh? By no means: he pro- 
posed graciously to grant them a constitution, 
which implied that he retained the power to 
lOToke. or modify it at his pleasure. To prove 
his plenary authority, he introduced certain 
dianges; he aibitrsrily modified the old his* 
torieal snbdivisioiis; he would have the bishopsp 
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archdeacons, as well as other influential digni- 
tariea» paid by the State; a principle diame- 
trically opposed to that of Frotestaatism, which 
insists upon the most complete separatioa be- 
tween Church and State, The Church insists 
on bearing all her own expenses, but she also 
insists on being perfectly independent The 
Protestants also asked what guarantee they had 
that this constitution so granted would be futfa- 
fuUy observed by the Government? what were 
to be the limits of tlie right of royal supervision, 
formerly acknowledged and accepted by them- 
selves? but then it was efficaciously controlled 
by Ae civil laws, by the political constitution *of 
the countryi and by the free institutions which 
no longer exist 

Immediately after the publication of the said 
patenti the assemblies of districts and dioceses 
everywhere met, at Kesmirk, Pdpa, DebrecseUt 
Pcsonyi Miskdlci» Pesth, and elsewhere, and 
after solemu debates in the presence of hundreds 
of persons, they drew up, in tlie most cate* 
gorical terms* remonstrances to the emperor, 
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deelariog that they could not accept the imperial 
paint — 

Beeanie its mode of establishment had no 
basis — neither real, inasmuch as the Protestants 
whom it ooneems had not been oonsolted ; nor 
formal (and it is an axiom of jurisprudence: 
F&rma dai esse ret), since it is granted as a royal 
&vour, and altogether ignores the ancient rights 
of the FrotcstauU, rights secured to them not 
only by lawi^ but also by treaties ; 

Because it tends to annul the autonomy of 
internal legislation and administration ; fiurtfaer, 
that it infiringes the liberty of universal sufirage 
iir the Church ; 

Because it usoipa a right which does not be- 
long to the State» by interfering with the internal 
organnatK Ml of iheOittreh; 

Because it gives a dangerous extension to the 
supervision of the govern meat, restricts the 
pnUieity of the debates of the assemblies» and 
aims at acquiring undue influence by giving 
salaries to the dignitaries of the Church; 

Because by new and arbitrary subdivisions it 
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destroys tbe oU mibdivirions^ which are them- 
selves doseiy united by a thousand moial and 

material interests ; 

And lastly, because^ by making die validity 
of the electors and statutes dependent on the 
previous consent of the government, it would 
deprive the Protestant Church of that sove- 
reignty which is the very essence and principle 
of its life— a sovereignty recognised by law as 
well as treaties, and which the Protestant 
Church had possessed for more than three 
centuries. 

If it is true that the Protestants have already 
seen gloomier days under Bodolph, Ferdi- 
nand 11. and III^ and Leopold L, when they 
were tortured, plundered, decapitated, sent tu 
the galleys at Naples, or driven to conversion 
by dragonnades ; when their children were taken 
from them to be reared in the Catholic fidth ; 
when their goods were conhscated, their schools 
closed, their churches devoted to the Catholic 
worship— persecutions, of which M. Michiels^ in 
his 'Secret History of the Austrian Grovem- 
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ment,' has drawn a picture so horrible from its 
tnidi that it appean to be exaggerated; it is 
equally true that the character of these odious 
acts differs essentially from the attempts of the 
preseat goremment; for then the penous oT 
Protestants were persecuted rather than the 
principles of Protestantism^ then there was no 
attempt to interfere in the government of the 
Cbureh; whereas at present the goyemment 
claims a right to prasoribe the internal form and 
constitution of the Protestant Churcli. It is clear 
as the ion at noondayt bowevert that as the 
Catholic Church is alone competent for all that 
eoneenis her organiation, so the Protestant 
Church b and ouc^t to be sovereign in her own 

The Hungarians^ having always lived under 

a constitution^ possess great aptitude in drawing 
up nmoiiBtranees of all kinds. The documents 
are couched in the iirmest language without 
being disrespectful; they express the whole 
tnith without wounding the aelf*Iove or dignity 
of the penon to whom they are addressed ; they 
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do not offend Uie dignity of the aovereign» nor 

forget the self-respect which becomes every free 
man. The Hungarians w&e always aeeus- 
tomed to say what they thought: for that 
reasou they never conspired ; all their history 
proves this fiict; but if their remonstranees 
were unheeded, they openly took up anus. 

however, these representations were written 
in moderate, calm, and dignihed knguage, the 
discussions which preceded them were very 
stormy. Vikm et mngmntm pro patria^** his- 
torical words wliich must remind the dynasty 
of the epoch when, saying Pro rego instead of 
Pro patria, the Hungarians saved the empire 
under Maria Theresa. After these sittings 
there were patriotic banquets attended by four 
or iive hundred persons, not exclusively Pro- 
testants, but abo Catholics and Greeks, both 
priests and laymen, who all heartily joined in 
applauding the patriotic and enthusiastic toasts 
of their brethren. 

This is how the people appropriate and 
practise the imperial device ^Voribus umtiBt" 
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giving it a meaning diametrically opposite to 
that in which the emperor understands it 

It is evidenti from what I have now told 
you, that Hungary is decidedly weary of the 
humiliating situation whidi has been forced 
upon her, and that henceforth she will not 
submit to be treated as a conquered country. 
She 18 now OMoke. An electric spark has 
'passed from one extremity to the other: she 
already speaks, a sure sign that she is ready 
to act Happily the internal reconciliation is 
fiiily accomplisbed: Croats and Hungarians, 
Wallaks and Slaves^ Serfs and Buthenes, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, Greeks of both communions, 
under their common oppressor, have recognized 
each other as brethren: the momentary arti- 
iBeial discord has given [dace to earnest fellow- 
ship. These two words, Country and Liberty^ 
eclipse all other considerations. 

You must know that Hungary has never 
attempted to create for herself an exceptional 
positkm: she wanted liberty /or off th$ prwme» 
of the empire no less than for herself* Bead 
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what she put forth in her programme of 184/ ; 

We are perBuaded that if the heteditasy staie$ 

were to hceome constitulionai tuUmu^ and if the 
goyemment which rules the monarchy were ani- 
mated with a parliameutary spirit, our interests 
and theirs^ which are now often divided, some 
times even opposed, would be easily conciliated.'* 
Hungary has always felt, even wlicu she alone 
enjoyed constitutional liberty, that she had an 
interest in seeing the whole Austrian empire 
possessed of die same advantages; she^ there- 
fore, availing herself of her peculiar position, 
unceasingly raised her voice to plead in &voor 
of the liberty of the other provinces* 

The people of these provinces well undei^ 
stood this formerly: all their hopes were con- 
sequently centred in Hungary; she was the 
light of all the nations subject to the Austrian 
yoke. If in those days their treatment was less 
despotic, the cause lay in the fact that free 

Hungary must necessarily, by her example, 
mitigate the rigours of the government in those 
provinces, even where it was firee to aet in an 
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arbitrary maimer. This importance of Hun- 
gary was weD appreciated in 1848 by the states 
of Bohemia, which addressed the Hungarian 
Diet as follows : — 

All the population of Austria are watching 
with redoubled attention to see what Hungary 
will do^ fiir they know well that their own 
ptesent and fiiture lot both depend on what 
occurs there. The inbabitanU of Hungary, 
natoially energetici have been less subjected 
to a systematic pupilage and mental slavery. 
They have preserved entire the inestimable 
trsasure of fiisriy, and especially of adf -govern- 
nmi and patriotism, 

*^ But it is in proportion to her strength and 
resources <Aa/ Hungary ia. now eaereue 
the most decisive infltienoe on the whole j/olicy of 
AMmbriOf and especially to act in her own 
interest, in order that the written and con- 
stitutional Uw may be truly and smeerdy 
a^ilied, so that henceforthi not only Hungaryi 
bui the whole empure^ may be ruled iu a consti- 

tntioBal qarit'' 
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Such is the importance of Hungary in the 

Austrian empire. 

Is she oppressed? then all the other pro- 
vinces are oppressed also. 

Is she stirring? then all the others look to- 
wards her with hope. 

And if she becomes ireci ail the others must 
necessarily become free with her. 



SIXTH LETTER. 

Allow mei sir, to retorn once more to the im« 
poitant question of nationalityi for it is on that 
point our moTement of 1848 is least understood 
in Ibreign countries. If it is indiiqputable that 
the general opinion of Europe was then alto- 
gether fiivourable to us, oonsidering us as a 
people whiv in accordance with the glorious 
traditions of our ancestors, were heroically 
stniggliog fiir libertjr» it is also true that some few 
accused us of haying oppressed other racesi of 
having respected the grand principle of nation- 
ality only just when it suited our own interests ; 
in short, of having, as conquerors, set historical 
right abofc the rii^t of nationality. 

This accusation, at once &]se and odious, 
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inyented and propagated by the PaiislavistB and 

Austria, met with no credit either in America 
or England ; some few in Germany and Italy 
were inclined to belicTe it, but in France there 
were many who thought it true. 

I might demonstrate the fidsenesB of diia 
assertion in two ways. Firsti by appealing to 
history, and laying before you the particular 
facts which, in the course of centuries, clearly 
explain the progress, natural, pacific, and con- 
tinual, of the Hungarian element, without its 
ever having, by the way, prevented or obstructed 
the development of other nationalities. Se- 
condly, I ought prove it logidally, by showing 
that the very spirit and nature of our constitu- 
tion would render any such oppression alto- 
gether impossible. 

As brevity is an indispensable characteristic 
of a letter, I have chosen the latter method, 
and I trust you will find it quite conclusive. 

At the yery earliest foundation of the Chris- 
tian kingdom of Hungary^ .you see rising before 
you the majestie figure of St Stephen, the first 
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king of Hungary, who not only became the 
apo8de of the people he led, not only gave a 
liberal constitution to the country he had con- 
quered, but at the same time, 1014, proclaimed 
the great principle of nationality, which ever 
since that remote period has been with us a 
rule most scrupulously followed. In a parainesis 
in which he recapitulates the paternal counsels 
that he gave to his son Prince Emeric, he 
says: — 

Uuius liDgu®, uniusque moris regnum im- 
becile et fragile est • . « Quis Oracus 
regeret Latinos Graecis moribus, aut quis La- 
tinusGhraeeos Latinisregeret moribus? NuUus." 
(In English: A kingdom of only one language 
or custom is weak and unstable. Wliat Greek 
would govern Latins according to Greek cus- 
tomsi or what Latin would govern Greeks 
according to Latin customs ? No one.*') 

Such is the language used by the founder of 
our liberty, our religion, our state; and its 
meaning as to nationalities cannot be misunder- 
stood. It is probable that, like a true states- 
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man, be only thought of the fact that many 
different raoes were settled in his kingdom; 
but at all eventSy his language raises the fact 
to the dignity of a great political principle. 
And, indeed, the practical application has per- 
fectly corresponded with the theory, for I am 
acquainted with no other ancient constitution 
which gives so much liberty and latitude to 
diverse nationalities as does the Hungarian, 
which even invites nationalities to develop 
themselves. 

To convince you of this, I have no occasion 

to enter into details; it will be sufficient to 
define the peculiar genius and distinctive cha- 
racter of our constitution. He who knows the 
seed can tell what the crop will be ; and he who 
knows a principle may readily deduce its neces- 
sary consequence 

One of the features of our constitution was 
uman^ as opposed to the principle of uniformity. 
Whenever Hungary inclined towards tiie lat^ 
ter, and its natural corollary, centralisation, she 
began to decline. Our tmion was purely politi- 
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eal, and was exdusivdy embodied in two instil 
tutions — the Crown, which represented the idea 
of sovereignty, and the Dietf which represented 
the rights of the nation. With us, kings were 
not sovereigns till they had been crowned, on 
which occasion they had to accept the constitu- 
tiond conditioiis eonneeted with that ceremony. 
It even happened that, when we had no king^ 
dl the right, duties of sovereignty were 
always exercised in the name of the crown* 
Then^ again, the mission of the Diet differed 
from that of the legislatures of other countries* 
It was more limited in some respects, and less 
in others. Its power, as compared wiA the 
king^s^ was greater, inasmuch as in certain spe- 
cified cases it shared the executive and judicial 
power with him* But with regard to the pro- 
vinces and the local autonomies, its power was 
much more restricted* For you must know 
that Hungary was composed of several provinces, 
having their several diets^ in which the local 
affiurs of each were discussed. It was only in 
the general diet that all the provinces and the 
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different races met together, and it waa there 

only, in that point of uniojij free and purely 
potitioal, that ilie U/e of ihe SUxU as soeh was 
really perceptible. 

Another distinetiTe featare, not less import- 
ant| of our couatitution was the respect of 
individual rights. With us the idea of the 
State did not exist in the antique or French 
sense of the word. The State did not, with us, 
absorb the individual ; on the contrary, it might 
be asserted that the right of the individual stood 
above the right of the State. I might cite 
many striking bstanees of the jealousy with 
which the liberty of the person was watched 
over in all the relations of social and political 
life. It was thought better to incur some dan- 
ger for one*8 personal interests than to be too 
much circumscribed by laws. Ton must have 
noticed that Hungary, under the Hapsburgs, 
has almost ceased to exist as a nation of the 
European fiunily, but at home, as a citisen, a 
Hungarian was as free as an Englishman. 
Until 1849, even Austria never dared to in- 
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fringe his personal liberty. The people have 
never with us allowed themselves to be ab» 
eorbed by that monstrous and sterile idea of the 
Stale, whieh wants to be all in aU. They have 
set above the State the rights of nations as races, 
and above these the personal rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

A third peculiar characteristic feature of our 
eonstitiitioa consisted in the univenalityy or 
rather generalUjff of its legal dispositions. That 
is a moral perfection, a political quality which 
raises our constitution above all those of the 
same epoch. Whilst other conquering nations 

made two codes, one fiir themselvesi the other 

for the conquered, the Hungarians spontaneously 
gave a general character to their laws. In the 
middle ages, everywhere else, personal legisla- 
tion prevailed j that is, the laws were different 
ton different races; but the Hungarians adopted 
from the beginning terriiorial legislation, that 
is lo say, all the inhabitanto of the same king^ 
dam were subject to the same laws, without any 
regard to nationality. B^ry tells us that in 
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Spain, Italy, England, and nearly every country 

of Europe, there were within the same liniits 
two populations under two different lawa» to 
one of whom exclusively belonged all real pro- 
perty, high office, military rank ; and in many 
cases intermarriages between the classes so sepa* 
rated were strictly forbidden though both were 

equally Christians* With such nations it may, 

therefore, be said that the laws, instead of being 
of a general nature, were in reality only private 
laws. In Hungary, on the contrary, all the 
inhabitants were amenable, the victors as well 
as the vanquished; and if at divers epoehs^ 
privileges of nobility separated them into castes, 
one thing is certain, that di£ference of origin or 
race had nothing to do with that classification. 

But the most important characteristic of our 
constitution, as regards the free national develop* 
ment of each race, is our municipal atUatiOtny, 
This institution, peculiar to Hungary, ibr we 
did not borrow it from any other country, is 
most perfect in its arrangements, considered 
with reBBud to its political importance. Has 
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every individual the means, leisure, or talents 
required to take part in afiaira of State ? Cer* 
tainly not Well, then, the great country dis- 
membera itself if we may m say, into a number 
of small counthes, which may be called either 
couuties or departments, and there all talent 
and aetiTity, however unpretending, finds an 
opportunity of being useful. One might say, 
indeed, that the State, thus subdivided, goes 
from bouse to house, to every citiien, offering 
liberty of action, so that all may contribute to 
the public welfare without absenting themselves 
from home. 

In fiict, there is a vast difference between the 
old constitutional styled historical, and the new 
ones, which might rather be called mminaL A 
constitution is really valuable only in so fiur as it 
confers actual, uot illusory rights on the citizens 
and the nation. Ours gave us tangible rights, 
of which every citizen could and ought to avail 
himself Their effects were felt even In f the 
non-privilcged ebssss. Our constitntional VA 
was like the sun, whose warmth is felt from 
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afiir; while the modem ones rather raemble 

the moon, whidi gives but a feeble light, and 
waims nobody. It u true they enoimee grand 
principlcsi which are of no avaii to the people^ 
whereas oar constitutkm, like your English ron- 
stitution, is somewhat antiquated. There is little 
symmetry in its various partSi and each portion 
of the edifice bean die stamp of the epoch 
when it was added. As a whole, I admit it is 
not very fine, but it is useful, practical, national, 
satisfying all the reqoirements of free men. In 
short, while other constitutions dazzle people 
with grand but sterile principles, oun has given 
us substantial rights available for actual use. 

If the sovereignty of d&e crown and the gen^ 
ral legislation of the Diet form the basis of the 
union which makes Hungary a great state, the 
free municipal autonomy gives it, on the other 
hand, the character of a perfect federaiion. 
And who can deny thai this federstion is the 

4 

form best adapted to a state inhabited by di^ 
ferent nations? It would be very difficult to 
decide whether it was wise foresidit or natural 
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instinct which led the Hungarians to adopt this 
manrellotis otganiiation. At all events, die fact 
is indisputable that it was the one best suited 

to the circumstances of the couutry, because it 

-1 _ -- - • 

left eaeh race the necessary freedom and space 

for its national development in proportion to its 
BUmberSi its yitality, and moral energy. 

I will now endeavour to describe to you how 
naturally the communes and counties were 
formed amongst m They are all of primittre 
and historical origin. You know the geograr 
phical conformation of Hungary, consequendy 
you must be well aware that though there are 
•mall national fractions surroimded by great 
masses belonging to other races^ yet it most 
frequently happens that each race is concen- 
trated in the same part of the eotmtry. They 
are mostly /amiliea of the same origin which 
finrm die eammune^ and govern themselves in full 
liberty. A number of neighbouring communes, 
all of the same race, form a county^ which ad* 
ministers its afiirs witb such extensive powers 
that it may almost be regarded as a state within 
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the State. Please to observe that in ail county 
assemblies the electors were present in pmoD| 
not by depaty ; consequently each individual, no 
matter of what race, not only had an oppor* 
tunity of defending his interests and his rights, 
expressing his opinions and principleSi but also 
of making known his iicUional aspirations and 
tendencies. Therefoie» if die majority of com- 
munes belonged to a certain nationality^ and \i 
the majority wished to transact the business of 
the assembly in its own language, and give pre- 
dominance to their national spirit, pray who 
could prevent it ? No one, certainly. Again, 
suppose the majority of the counties had, by 
Ihdr deputies, demanded at die General Diet 
to replace the legislative and administrative lan- 
guage by the Wallak, the Slave, or the Geraiaa 
language, was there any legal means of opposmg 
it? I say there certainly was not In fine, I 
can assure you, with a safe conseience, ihat fer 
protecting or developing any nationality, how* 
ever insignificant in point of numbers, no con- 
stitution in Europe cffnped so many guaiantees 

a2 



as our municipal autonomy (alike in communes, 
towDi^ and oountaes). Consequently, if neither 
race took adva ntage of it, the cause cannot be 
tlie abaenoerfjibar^, bot of the will or energy 

lO do 80» 

What I have above stated I will now reca- 
pitulate as follows: — 

The origin of Hungary, it is true, was con- 
qoesti but in the eoune of centuries diet prin- 
ciple has been replaced bj free unian. Whilst 
in all other instances the conquering nation and 
theeonquered both sunk ere long under a despot- 
ism, with us, till 1849, conquerors and conquered 
shared together equal civil and political rights. 
All the inhabitants were children of the same 
country, all obejred the same laws. The righte 
of the individual were not, with us, sacrificed to 
the idea, to the omnipotence of the State. On 
the contrary, our whole constitution chiefly 
aimed at guaranteeing the free action and rights 
of individualB. If there have been in Hungary 
epochs when political rights were not oonunon 
to all, the enjoyment of such rights never de* 
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peiided oa considerations of origint tnd no nun 

was excluded from them on the ground of his 
belonging to this or that nationality* On the 
contrary, our municipal autonomy is the organ- 
ization most in harmony with the principle of 
nationality. It is the precise form best adapted 
to allow of its free development This muni- 
cipal autonomy admits the groups of men and 
races as they come, and, preserving their primi- 
tive types unchanged, forms them into political 
bodies, communes, or towns, giving them the 
liberty, not only of self-government, but of living 
a naiional life; and then collects them into 
counties^ nothing, absolutely nothing, does pre- 
vent their national life in that higher sphere 
ftom being developed in foil liberty. 

From all these coosideratioDs» I trust I shall 
be allowed to affinn diat the fffinciple, the na- 
ture even of our constitution, is not calculated 
for the oppression of non-Hungarian nationali- 
ties ; but what is more^ from its very essence our 
constitution even renders oppression absolutely 
impossible* 
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Should you object, that a good theory is often 
ftond mmting in piMtice, I should only have to 
enumerate historical £u:tB to prove the agree- 
meot which has ever existed amongst us between 
llie prineqple and its applications; but that would 
require fiEu* more space than I have at my dis- 
poBil hen. I wfll tiierefore merely present a 
few observations. 

. In the first place^ I confess iiiBt the hisioriad 
iuperioffify of the Hungarian race existed; but it 
is necessary to define the exact value of the 
word. This rnqferioritg was de facUh not d$ 
/ura; it was not the laws, but history and usage 
alcme which created it The reason of this 
superiority may be found in dtvens real merits: 
it was the Hungarians who first conquered the 
country, who of several small and separate 
provinces formed a single state, who gave their 
name to the monaicfay» and endowed the king- 
dom with a constitution. In shorty they were 
the militant racci and, consequently, the aris- 
toeney of die eountry. While the olher raoes 
cultivated their land in peace and quietnesSi the 
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Hungarian raee died ibeir blood as welt when it 
was necessary to defend the country against the 

iuvasions of the Tartars, ^lougolSi and Turks, 

aa when the despotism of the Grennan element 

had to be resisted. You will adoiit that such a 
mnsion was difficulti full of perils, and called 
for great sacrifices. But is it wonder^ that 
glory attended it, and that great moral influence 
and considerable political authority were its 
reward ? Is it surprising that the name ^ Hun- 
garian/' which was at first applied to a race, 
should have subsequently become honorable and 
general to such a degree that the Croats in 

1741 (see Carpus Juris Hw^garm^ 1741, 
Art. LXL) demanded that a law should be 
passed for extending the name of ^ Hunga- 
rians to them for the future ? 

But it is precisely from this superiority spon- 
taneously recognised by the other races that I 

intend to draw a conclusive aigument That 

you may the better appreciate it^ I add that 

previous to I84S the nobles (very numerous 
with us) had alone the enjoyment of political 
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rq^te. The nobnity, bonmreri included per- 
•ODt beloiigiiig to all the races settled in Hun- 
gary. It ia true that in this class the Hungarian 
spirit ins predominant; but the kws had 
nodiing to do with thisy it was the traditional 
s}Hrit of the body. It is, therefore, evident that 
our aristucratie organisation was the base of the 
Hungarian element, and the surest means of 
develo{»ng it Well, in 1848 we sacrificed dus 
immense historical advantage in &vour of general 
Uberijf; we idinquished our aristocratic power 
to the advantage of dmocreUie principleSi on 
which ground the Hungarian clement, tiiuugh 
Still a majority as eompared with each race 
taken separately, was a minority compared with 
an the other races united. 

You see^ then, that the Hungarian race, in 
1848^ spontaneously relinquished the advan- 
tageous position assigned to it, not by the laws, 
but by custom and universal consent; and, 
diongh ftiUy aware diat the aristocratic form 
was fiir its nationality an impregnable citadel, it 
willin{^ gave it up, and preferred risking, not 
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its prepoodenmoe or domination, but almost iti 
existence, in order to establish the popular liber it/ 
of the whole mass of citiieiis. 

Do you not think it very astonishing, sir, that 
in presenee of this act, rather impnident dian 
magnanimous on our part, the other races should 
stiill lend an ear to the deceptive promises of 
Austria? Had they not already every neee»> 
sary latitude for manifesting their national as* 
pirations ? Had they not recently obtained the 
utmost political liberty? Had they not seen 
that iheir brethren m the other Austrian pro- 
vinoeo had been Grermaniied for centaries by the 
most violent means ? I have, however, already 
explained, in a preceding letter, that a part of 
these races were finreed into insurrection by 
Austria, and that the other, the truly national 
portion, aspred to a union with their brethren 
beyond the limits of the empire. Austria, for- 
getting that thia tendency would lead ultimately 
to her own dismemberment, was blind enough to 
encourage it, wbereaa the whole Hungarian race, 
being widiin the kingdom, could never gravitate 

o3 
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towards any external point of attraction. Thia 
eoosideniftioa OQi^t to lunre flhown Austria the 
douUe importance of the Hungarian element. 

But I will even go ftrtfaer. I will endeavaar 
to resume the historical facts in a few propositions 
which I think irrefutable. 

1. My fint proposition is: That Aere never 
was any l^gal difference in any respect what- 
ever, between die Hungarians, as eonqueror^ 

and the aborigines of the country^ whom they 

subdued. The Hungarian did not long look 
upcm himself as a eonqueror; die odiers soon 
had reason to fi»get that they had been con- 
quered. 

Never was it seen in Hongary» as at fiome, 

in France, and in England, where the Italians 
by the Romans^ the 6aub by the Franks, the 
Anglo-Saxons by the NonnanSi were peremp- 
torily exelnded ftom all high offices and digni> 
tiea. As early as St. Stephen^ the highest dig- 
nities, military and ecclesiastic^ were oilen held 
by fiuniliea of fiireign origin. We see in after 
that men not of Hungarian blood were 
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aamed to the highest offices in the land : Belus 
(Palatine in 1272) was a Serb ; Myze (Palatine 
in 1289) was a Bulgarian; Gara (PalatiDe in 
1455) was a Croat; Stibor (Woiwode of Tran- 
sylvania) was a Slavonian ; Frangqian (Ban 
of Croatia) was an Italian; Cilley (Viceroy) 
was a German. Our kings made grants of land, 
and gave titles of nobility to citiaens of merit 
without any regard to race or origin. Thus we 
see tliat the king, in 1224, conferred almost 
royal privil^^ on Zorian, Dobrogosti Vlehanit 
Zladok^ Vranko, Blaz, Fridrich, Damian, Vest, 
all names denoting Wallak, Slave, Croat, Oer- 
mkn, or Bulgarian families. That this equitable 
principle presided in the distribution of all pri- 
vileges is fully proved by the state of things 
existing at the present day. It will be found, 
on examination^ ttiat in all the eoantriea where 
* the population is Hungarian the nobles also 
belong to that race ; and where the people are 
Wallak or Slave, Croat or Serb^ the nobility 
also belongs to the predominant race. 
3. My seeond propoation iS| that to the 
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provinces which were added to Ae ftate at a • 
subeeqaeat period» as well as to the colonies 

which afterwards immigrated into Hungary, 
w$ gam mm right$ than we remved for our- 

Among the annexed provinces I will only 
cite Croatia as an example. Ever since the 

eleventh century Croatia has formed an integral 
part of Hungary. Besides participating in the 
advantages of our constitution^ we HX>n8ented 
that she should retain her own Diet : tlie in- 
habitsnts were exempted from lodging troops; 
they only paid half the amount of taxes ; they 
wefe allowed to exelode all Protestants from 
Aeir territory; their autonomy, more than 
municipal, for it was provincial, was scru- 
polooslf respecte d by us for eight centuries; 
we even endured, from love of concord, though 
with raloelaiioe, their religious intolersncei their 
exdttsive particularism, — mparts of their consti- 
tution unfavourable to progress. Croatia thus 

Ibnned a kind of w^panum tn wiptno^ and was 
perfectly master of her own affiurs as a nation. 
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Did the crette a literature? Nothing of llie 

kind. The smgle little journal she possessed in 
1846 only bad 450 subseribers. A museum, a 
gallery of paintings, a scientific establishment 

of aiiy kind having a national character? Not 
one. In its provincial Diet» in the assemblies 
of the counties, was the national language 
spoken ? No, indeed ; they spoke Latin ; and it 
was precisely for this idiom, not their own, that 
they quarrelled with us some time before 1848. 

Even in that memorable year of radical 

reforms, we showed an excess of delicacy in not 
touching thdr provincial constitutions. On the 
contrary, the new Hungarian government con- 
siderably increased the influence of the Croats; 

for up to that time the votes of Croatia, com- 
pared with those of the whole kingdom^ were as 
1 to 57; but owing to the changes made in 
1848, the proportion became as 1 to 12. And 
whilst the present Austrian government corre- 
sponds with them in Grerman, the Hungarian 
government of 1648 authorized them to cany 
on all correspondenee in the Croat language. 
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Of the diffierent foreign colouies which, duriDg 
the course of centuries, immigrated uito Hun- 
gary, I will Dofc apeak her^ nor of the KatfaeneSi 
who, about 1430, under Kori^yich, settled at 
the fcol of the Carpathians ; nor of the Grennan 
colonies, which, in 1160 and 1547, settled in 
the mine districts ; nor of the Serbs, who, from 
1428 to 1690^ when pursued by the Turks, 
took reiiige in the Banat The number of 
diese three raees at present amounts to about 
2,000,000. I will only remark that, as^.fugi* 
tives, they all found a home in Hungary ; as 
Christiam^ religious liber^; as exiles, land to 
cultivate ; and allthiswithout any detriment to 
their national character; fbr in thai respect all 
these races are just the same to-day as they 
were when they first came to Hungary. 

Moravrer, to some of these colonies we 
granted peculiar privileges in addition to the 
rig^ our constitution conferred* This wis the 
case with Kun (Cumain) and the Jass (Ja^gi), 
who came between 1080 and 1470 ; with the 

Ssams of Snepe^ who airimi about 1260; the 
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Flemings, who^ about 1140, obtained a whole 
district in Transylvania. Well* all these pro- 
vinces have retained their privileges entire 
under the Hungarian constitution. We allowed 
diem to form so many petty states in the great 
state. The nationality of these races till 1848 
was as pure as when they first entered Hungary. 
They governed themselves freely, they adhered 
to their owu laws, luauuers, customs, and Ian* 
guages ; they bore a smaller share of the public 
burdens than we ourselves; they chose their 
own magbtrates exclusively among llieur own 
people; and, what is more, whilst the whole 
country was open to tbeni, and they could settle 
anywhere, establish themselves in businessi and 
be appointed to pubUc offices, the Hungarian 
was excluded from their territory and eould hold 
no public office am<mg them. 

Would you believe, sir, that there was a time 
when at Buda^ Hke capital erf Hungary, a 
Hungarian could not be a member of the muni* 
cipal council ? Would you believe tfiat diere 
was a law which forbade the Hungarians to 
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raide in oertain towDs in the mine districts? 
It is almost incredible, but nevertheless a fact, 
as shown by Article XIII. of 1608, and 
Article XXXIV. of 165& 

Search the aiuials of the whole world» and I 
defy yoa to find any parallel circumstance, in 
which generosity is carried to the extent of 
imprudence, even to the neglect of what one 
owes to one*8 self. The Hungarians not only 
did not make political rights depend on con- 
siderations of race, but they, the conquerors, 
granted other races whole provinces and towns 
from which they excluded themselves, whereas 
they never made any reserves in tbehr own 
favour, never excluded any of the other races 
fiom the towns and countries tfaemselTes m- 
habited. 

3. In the third place I affirm that wherever 
two hostile principles exist in any socie^, a 
struggle must necessarily ensue between them. 
Thus, at the time when our kingdom was 
founded, there was a struggle going on between 
Pfgaaism and Christianity ; afterwards between 
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the peasants and the priyileged classes, and sub- 
sequently between Catholicism and Protes* 
tantism: all these antagonisms did, indeed, 
provoke bloody struggles, which always ter- 
minated either in the vietory of one of the 
parties, or in a treaty making mutual con- 
cessions. But in all our history we do not find 
either a war or a revolution arising firom na^ 
tional hatred or the oppression of a race; 
whence we may fiiirly conclude, that if such 
revolutions never occurred it must be because 
there was no reason for them. 

This truth is confirmed by a very important 
testimony, all the more convincing, because it is 
negative. I allude to our ancient annalists, 
who, from age to age, drew up contemporary 
chronicles, which now supply us with rich stores 
of historical information. These annalists be- 
long to all the different races, Slave, German, 
Slovak, and Croat Well, in their writings we 
find nothing indicating any trace of national 
hatred against the Hungarians; they complain 
of no oppression ; they do not accuse us of anro- 
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giliiig any superiority \ they generally breathe 
the purest spirit of patriotism towards the 
eommoD country. Is not this significant 
siknoe of non^Hungarian writersi through a 
succession of centuries, the most valuable tes- 
timony that can be oflfered in &Tour of our 
liberal policy ? 

The Croats especially must be very well 
aware that their liberty as well as their nation- 
ality were only secure under the i^is of our 
eonstitntion. Austria has already tried three 
times during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in 1815» after the fidl of Napo> 
leon and his kingdom of lUyriay to incorporate 
Croatia : but the latter always appealed to the 
Hungarian Diet to deliver it from that danger; 
and when the legitimate reunion with Hungary 
WW realised in 1834, the whole country made 
it an occasion of public rqoicing; As a token 
of their gratitude, the Croats accepted whatever 
was Hungarian — fuhions, costomes» colours^ 
soo^ proper names. The young men even 
iMt oftiidfld if they were not caHed Hnngirians, 
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and the Eleetm gave their depntieB, in 1825 
and 1830» the following iustructions conceroing 
the language. I quote the text: Since the 
Hungarians wish to decree that the official 
language of the general government shall be the 
Hungarian, and as we, CroatSi are inspired 
with the same seal, and wish to possess all the 
necessary means to learn that language, we 
instruct our deputies to propose an express law 
for the purpose of introducing the general study 
of the Hungarian language in our schools, and 
for providing the necessary means.** 

4. I have told you above that the principle 
of nationality was the fundamental and pri- 
mitive basis of our constitution, as drawn up by 
St Stephen, our first king; herel have only to 
show you its results, for a tree is known by its 

I will begin by asking you in what European 
country, except Gre^^ the Greek clergy have 
ever had any share in the kgislatore of a ftee 
people ? Nowhere, but in Hungary. But to 
appreciate the value of this argument^ you must 
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know diat all tbe followen of tliat church are 
eith^ Slaves or Wallaks, 
' Was not Greek the official language in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia till 1837, and was not tibe 
national language falling into desuetude when 
the ^;nal for revival was given by some learned 
Wallachiansi citizens of free Transylvania? 
Thence came the stimulus which led to a poll* 
tical and literary revival in the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, and which most contributed to the 
patriotic attempt of Yladimiresoo.* 

Was it not M. KoUar, the Slave preacher of 
Pesfh, and M. Schaffiirick, the Slave professor 
^ tJjviddk. wbo. under the of the Hun- 
garian constitution dared to proclaim the grand 

• M. Desprez, though hostile to us, acknowledges this in his 
work, entitled * Les Peupios do TAutricho et de la Turquie.* 
Paha, 1850, torn. I», p. 121, M. Gay liimsclf hrvs also ncknow- 
ledsed this fact, having given his fellow-conntrymeo the follow- 
ing adfioe: ''One point is most «Mential for the Croats, imd 
lliift li to daftnd tlw HiDiatfian ooDititiitte 
BimsttiMii thonidTSi on; for Ufyricm naiional Uberi^f esn 
ciilybs gusiiBtosd lad d0vdoped iNidiN* Ills 
iatrty.**— See «CMiklito te Illyrismiif foa WMterath»* 
Ldpstg, 1849, p. &4. 
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idea of Panslavism at a moment when the whole 
Slave race was elsewhere bowed down under die 
yoke of despotism? Tou therefore perceive 
that free Hungary was the birthplace of Pan- 
slavism. 

Where could M* Gay, except under the 
shelter of the Hungarian constitution, have 
developed his colossal project of a great lUyria, 
which he proposed to form by the dismember* 
ment of four important states? Since free 
Hungary no longer exists, not only is it not 
permitted to speak of the great Slavonic lUyria, 
but it is even forbidden to think of it. 

In a word, it must be admitted that the 
Wallaks were everywhere in slavery, except in 
Hungary; that before the incomplete inde- 
pendence of Servia, all the Serbi^ but those in 
Hungary, were ser&i that the Slavonic race 
was everywhere civilly and morally oppressed 
in Austria, Turkey, and Bussia; thqr weie 
only free iu Hungary, 

The idea of Rouman, Illyrian, and Slave 
unity, all those ardent aspirationsi after great 
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natumal eonoeptioiis, began to genninate in the 
genial warmth and firee atmosphere of our eon- 

stitutional liberty. 

Is it not astonishmg, then, that^ notwithstand- 
ing the great latitude which our constitution 
offered for the development of all nationalities, 
Austria still soeoeeded in 1848 in provoking a 
civil war in the name of the principle of nation- 
alities — a principle which she has never recog- 
nised anywhere, and which we have always 
religiously respected ? But that is not all. She 
also succeeded in lowering us in the public 

[ opinion of Europe by her calumnies : instead of 
being praised, as was our due, we have been 
mgustiy accused. It is time justice should be 
done. Europe must know that if the Hun- 
garians are political martyia, that fate has 

, befiiUeo them solely because they struggled 
ftr the two great principles, natianalUjf and 
liberty. 

Tou may easily conceive that this civil war, 
this stragi^ of rseesi has left some very melan- 
choly soaveoirs among the inhabitants of Uun- 
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gary. The exceeding ferocity widi which the 
war was waged must weigh heavily on the con- 
sciences of all the racesi all the more firom the 
reflection that there was really no ground or 
cause for quarrel between them. Knowing thisi 
I confess that I thought a long interval must 
elapse before there could be a reasonable hope 
of any reconciliation — such miraculous uuani* 
mity as we have now the happiness to witness. 
It appeared to me almost a psychological im- 
possibility that any tendency to union could 
soon spring up between populations, who, on the 
one band, were deterred by a sense of shame 
for their errors, and, on the other, by a feeUng 
of resentment at having met with such an ill 
return for all their patriotic sacrifices. In fact| 
the Hungariansi as well as the other nations, 
hesitated some time before they made the first 
advances to recondSement It is true that 
under the Austrian despotism they could neither 
write nor speak ireely. But it is my opinion 
that both sides were too backwaid in acting: 
firee and cordial forgiveness would have been as 
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hcMKHirable on the part of the Hungarians) as 
a ftank avowal of their error on the part of the 



At all events, a right moral feeling existed in 
thdr heirta. The rest Austria involuntarily 
bn>U£^t about by her despotic system^ her reli- 
1^008 inlolmnee, her anti-national tendencies, 
her centralizing principlesi so oompietely op- 
posed to our historical traditions, and by her 
ovenrhelniing taxation, which was rapidly con- 
ducting the empire to the inevitable abyss of 
bankruptcy. 

The populations of Uungaryt in the midst of 
their slavery, privations, and persecutions of 
every kind, having had leisure to meditate the 
past, have seen the part which the Hungarian 
laee his pUyed in die history of the country, 
and are now again fully convinced that this race 
is destined to lead them on to the recovery of 
what they have lost 

In iact, what does histoiy teach them? 

That the Hungarian is the conquering race. 
Befim ita arrival the kingdom had no existence. 
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The lluiigaiiaiis formed it of several provmces 
and states ; gave it that oi^nisatioii, that poli* 
tical existeuccy under which it was diplomatically 
recognised in Europe. Where is the djrnasty 
that can boast of an anterior right ? Where the 
people even ? The period which preceded our 
conquest was a perfect chaos. 

The Hungarian race alone organized and 
maintained the State. They not only con- 
quered the country, but what is more diffi- 
cult, they created a State ; and so great a State, 
that in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, there was scarcely another in Europe 
&at would bear comparison widi it^ and there 
certainly was not one in the fourteenth century, 
when its frontiers were bathed by the waters of 
three seas. Besides, it was the Hungarian race 
which, at different epochs, peopled the land 
with new colonies, so that half its present po» 
pulation are the descendants of those thus intro- 
duced. 

The Hungarian race fiNmded religious liberty 

in Hungary. Even before the Eefonuation, 
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the Hungarian Catholic Church, with respect to 
Borne, was the moit independent in £urope. * 
After the Reformation, it was the Hungarian 
race who^ on four several occasions, boldly took 
arms in defence of liberty of consciencei and 
secured it against their own kings, by four- 
sueeessiTe treaties. Again, can Europe have 
forgotten that for three centuries Hungary was 
the rampart which defended all Christendom 
against the savage hordes of Islamism ? 

The Hungarian race transplanted constitu- 
tional life from Asia into Hungary. Their 
admirable constitution was twice consigned to 
prchment — in 1001, under St, Stephen, and in 
1222, with die denomination of the ^^Giolden 
Bull,'* under Andrew II. It was this race who 
generously gave die vanquished an equal share 
in their liberty, and they also have the signal 
honour of having constantly defended it against 
the encroadiments of the Hapsbuigs. They 
have been the foremost to shed their blood for 
the common cause, and in consequence they 
have not numerically increased in the same 
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proportions as the other races. Their most 

illustrious families have successively become 
e&tinct on the battle-field, and to replace the 

» 

dead fresh colonies were invited to settle in the 

country. lu 1848, it was the Hungarian race 
who frankly relinquished the aristocratic prin- 
ciple of the constitution, though most favourable 
to their own interests, and adopted hi its stead 
the democratic principle of equality. What is 
more, the Hungarian race has ever laboured to 
propagate constitutional ideas among neighbour- 
ing nations* The old constitution of Poland 
was copied from the Hungarian in all its most 
essential partSi 

Finally, the other races of Hungary are 
aware, as everybody may see, that if, on the 
one hand, the Hungarian : people be less ad- 
vanced in the path of progress as to the arts and 
sciences, it is attributable to the fact that, for 
three centuries, Hungary was the military out- 
post of Europe against eastern barbarians, and 
for three later centuries has been engaged in 
unceasing struggles against the Austrian policy : 

h2 
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on the other band, where is there a nation, so 
few in number, which has conquered, founded, 
and organiaed so great a State? Where a 

l^eople in Europe who have better fulfilled 
their political miaaon? Where a people who 
ht ten centuries maintained their liberty by 
always gallantly fighting in ita defence, if any 
one wished to take it from them? Where a 
^ people, in fine, who, while retaining their own 

liberty and nationality, equally respected those 
\of others ? 

If Austria has dared to accuse us of op> 
liressing other races, our whole history abun* 
dantly proves the falscuci^s of the charge. 

Alas 1 bow ofteo do we see in the annals of 
nations great falsehoods, when boldly advanced 
as truths, for a time deceive the world ! This 
was the use Austria made of the principle of 
nationality ; but it is our duty to unmask the 
evil genius which has here assumed the figure ci 
an angel of light. Has not Austria in this par- 
tienlar played the part of a pirate who hoists a 
friendly flag ia order to cvry oa b» «r>a>ii»l 
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pumiit under its shelter? Down with the 
deceitful colours ! Let Austria show her real 
flag, yellow and black, the well-chosen emblem 
of her murdmms system — colours which can 
only signify the death of nationsi the destmetion 
of their political and national liberties ! 
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Tou ask me^ what Hungary wants ? 

To this qnesiion I answer: — 

She wanti^ in generali all that a nation, con- 
scious of iU dignity and worth, has the right| 
and is in duty bound to require. 1^ wants» 
in particular, that liberty and those political 
institutions which are hers in virtue of ancient 
lawBi in nrtae of spedal and solemn treaties^ 
consecrating the conditions under which she 
offered the sovereignty to the dynasty, and 
which on its side, acoepted, signed, and pro- 
mised on oath to observe faithfully; conse- 
quently, between die nation and the djnu^bf 
here was a synallagmatic contract, which could 
not be annulled by either of the parties, wi Aoitt 
ako liberating the other from its obligations. 
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Perhaps you would like to know the natore 

and couditions of this pact, which was the legal 
and sole bam of the union binding Hungary to 
the House of Hapsburg. 

Ferdinand 1. was the first Hungarian sove- 
reign of the House of Hapsbuig. He aaeended 
the throne in 1526, not as a conqueror, but in 
consequence of the free choice of the nation^ as 
did also his successors, MaximiliaUi liodolph I., 
Mathias 11^ Ferdinand 11^ III., and IV. It 
was not till Leopold in 16d7t that the 
crown of Hungary became hereditary in the 
dynasty pursuant to a law voted by the Diet; 
and by another law voted in 1723^ and called 
the Pragmaiie Sanedon^ the succession was ex- * 
tended to the female descendants of the Hapsbui^gs. 

There were four kinds of guarantees by which 
Hungary diought it necessary to secure her 
liberties and independencCi as against the 
dynasty* 

The^^ of these guarantees was the royal 
oalb. 

At the kings coronation it was not the nation. 
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who took an oath of fealty, but it was the 
sovereign who swore to observe the constitution. 
The oath was couched in the following terms : — 
••We swear by the living God, the Holy 
Mother of God, the Virgin Mary, and by all 
the saints^ that we will maintam the Church ot 
Grod, the prelates, the barons, the nobles, the 
free towns, and ail the inhabitants of the king* 
dom in their liberties, immunities, rights, and 
franchises, dieir hereditary estates and their 
established customs; that we will do justice to 
everybody, that we will maintain the decree of 
King Andrew, of happy memory ; that we will 
never alienate, or ditninisli tlie terriiorif of our 
kingdom of Hungary, nor what rightly belongs 
to it by any title whatever; but, on the 
contrary* we will strive to mcrease and extend 
it by all die means in our power; and that we 
will do for the public good and the glory and 
happness of the States, and of all Hungary, 
whatever we can justly and equitably do* So 
help us God, and all the saints and elect of the 
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The second guarantee of our constitution, no 
less important^ was the d^pkma ofeorcmtim. 

From Ferdinand IL (1682) down to our 
own times, not one of our kings was crowned 
before he had delivered a diploma, bearing his 
great seal and signature, which might be re- 
garded as a pact personally concluded with the 
nation. The following are its principal points. 

I. That the king shall maintain in full vigour 
all the laws and all the rights of the kingdom, as 
well as the pacts concluded between him and the 
nation. 

S. That public affiiirs shall be decided solely by 
the Diet \ that none but Hungarians shall take any 
part in the government of the country, or be named 
officers or commanders in the Hungarian army. 

3. That no Hungarian citizen shall be tried 
by other judges than those constituted by the 
laws, and that no Hungarian shall ever be com- 
pelled to appear before any tribunal whatever 
sitting beyond the limits of the kingdom. 

4. That the king shall always maintain in- 
violable the integrity of the territory of the State. 

n3 
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5. Tbit he shall observe die laws by which 
he is forbiddea to bring any foreign ai^my into 
the kiQgdom [as he did the Bussians in 1849], 
er to dedaire any war cr condkde any treaty 
of peace wUhaul the premom consent of tJie 
Diet. 

& It is fiirther stipulated by the last article 
that all the successors of the kiug shall sigu a 
siiniUur diploma before they can be crowned* 

The tkird guarantee of our independence 
consisted in several treaties of peace concluded 
between the reigning dynasty and the nation. 

During the three centuries (1526-1848) which 
followed the accession of the Hapsburgs to the 
crown of Hungary, the nation was several times 
compelled to take anus for the defence oi' its 
existence and its constitution, and nerer till our 
own days (in 1849) did the Uapsburp succeed 
in pacifying Hungary otherwise than by nego- 
tinting. All the insurrections therefim ended in 
treaties of peace, such {is those of Vienna in 1606, 
of Nicolsbofg in 1623, of Posony in 1688, of 
lintiio 1645^ and of Szatbniar-^emeti in 1711. 
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The belligerent partiefli the natioa and the 

dynasty, were always two independent powers 
negotiating together. 

History offers few instances of such treaties 
between a people and its sovereign. 

And there is no nation whose history contains 
so many instances as ours. 

All our rights were guaranteed by each of these 
treaties; they were so many ramparts against 
encroachments of absolute power. 

By such means as these Hungary always strove 
to avoid revolutions* 

The kings of France, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuriesi figure on many pages 
of the history of our wars of iudepeiidence, 
sometimes as allies, sometimes as mediators. 
Several of our treaties with the Austrian dynasty 
were conduded under the influence and guarantee 
of Francci fingland, Sweden, and Holland — 
a fact which must give a European importance to 
the question raised between the Hapeburgs and 
Hungary and which, in ld49| encouraged us 
to hope that Europe would, as she was bound to 
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do^ prevent the Bussian interventiou in Hungary 
from taking place* 
The fourth guarantee of our institution eiisted 

in our laws generally {^Corpus Juris). ^ 

There certainly does not exist any nation 
whose codes contain so many constitutional 
guarantees. 

I will instance only a few of them. 

1. By Article IV., of the year 1687, it is 
solemnly declared that the king and his heirs 
are indispensably engaged to maintain the states- 
general of the country in all their rights, liberties^ 
and franchises. 

2, Article III., of the year 1/15, says: 
''That the king shall only govern according to 
existing lawsi or accorduig to those which shall 
be thereafter made and voted by the Diet;** 
Ihati consequently! Hungary shall never be 
goverueti ou tke same system established in other 
countrica under the same dynasty, and that 
Hungary shall never undergo any diminution 
nf territory* 

^ Article XL, of the year 1741t ordains — 
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that everything concerning Hungary shall be 
discuflsed, decided^ and executed by Hungarians 
only (that is, natives of the country both at 
oourt and in the counciL 

4. By several laws passed in 1790^ it is ex- 
pressly stipulated — 

That the Diets shall be regularly and freely 
convoked ; 

That the legislative power, composed of the 
sovereign and the nation conjointly, has alone the 
right to make, Interpret, and abrogate laws, and 
that this form of legishition shall be maintained 
and respected by the king, and for ever transmit- 
ted from father to son without change ; 

That the kingdom shall never be governed by 
royal ordinances, and that tlie king shall not 
arbitrarily introduce any change relative to the 
administration, especially in the administration of 
justice, and that if he attempted to do so, fAe 
trUnuuda teauid noi be bound to obey hU ordere; 

That notwithstanding the change introciuced, 
relative to the succession, by the PragmaHe 
Sanction (1783), Hungary remains a free and 
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independent kingdom as to the form and system 
«f ito 9iyvenimeDt| that it shall never be made 
subordinate to any other country^ and shall 
inyariably retain its constitutioDi and be governed 
by kingi legalfy crowned, in aooordance with its 
awn laws and custontSf and not ailer the manner 
of the other eonntries subject to the same 
dynasty} 

That it 18 strictly obligatory for the king to be 
crowned before the ei{Mf8tion of six months 
after his accession (I may here observe that 
Ao coronation implies the signing of die diploma 
and tsking the oath to the constitution as above 
stated), and that all the privileges and rights 
emanating ftom a king who has not been crowned 
are null and void in law. 

When ike Hapsbmrgs took die title of 
Emperor of Austria, the change made no 
difiRsreiice m our relations with them nor with 
die odier states. It will be sufficient to quote on 
this subject a passage from the manifesto of 
Fiands L, dated 16di of August, 1804| in which, 
after announcing his new tidci he mak^, before 
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the whole world, the following declaratioQ on our 
aocount: — 

That our kingdom^ priucipalitiesi and pro- 
yinces shall mTariably retain their titlesy ecnUki&^ 
iianSf and prerogativesi as they at present exist; 
thai this is especially the case with our king' 
dm of Hungary^ as to the ooranations that 
have been celebrated for ourselves and our 
predecessom as Hngs of Hungary^ it shall always 
be invariably the same as in times past." 

But you may ask me here if the position of 
Hungary, with regard to its dynasty, has not been 
totally changed by the events of 1848 and 1849 ? 

That question appears superflnoos, but I will 
not avoid it, as a few lines will suffice to answer* 
I therefore say— 

1. That the rrfcrmB which took place in 
Hungary in 1848 were not the result of re- 
volutionary measures, but were adopted and 
introduced in the most legal manner, discussed 
and voted by the two Chambers, accepted and 
sanctioned by the King Ferdinand V* That 
sovereign went of his own accord to Posony 
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(FkeBbiirg), whete the tiro Chamben 8iU» to 
sanction in person the laws he bad accepted 
whOa itill at Vienna, when order and tran» 
quillity prevailed throughout Hungary. 

2. That^ although tfie laws of 1848 changed 
the denominations of certain public functions, 
they did not in any way affect the relations of 
Hungary with the dynasty, and they were only 
die simple confirmation of our rights, guaranteed 
already by laws iriuch had been long in exist* 
ence. 

3. That Hungary did not have recourse to 
anna till the king had already caused her terri- 
tory to be invaded by a general provided with 
teeret instmetiooa» and not before the said* 
general had arrived within a few leagues of the 
capital of Hungary, where the Diet was sitting, 
which had been convoked by the king himself* 

4. That even on the invasion of Huugary 
by a second army, in Deomber, 1848, the 
Diet, then sitting at Pesth, sent messengers of 
peace to die ^'^n^^'in-diief of the Austrian 
army, who not only refused to receive them. 
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but had them arrested, and one of them was 
shot some time afterwards. 

5. Lastly, that Hungary never asked for 
more than die maintenance 'of what had been 
coniirmed, guaranteed, and sworn by the dynasty, 
and that the latter made war on us to overthrow 
our ancient constitution and annihilate our 
national independence. 

What did we defend ? The peace and the 
existing laws. Who began the war? The 
dynasty, certainly. The dynasty revolted 
against legality, and must therefore bear the 
reproach of having taken up revolutionary 
ground in 1848* 

Were it true, as the dynasty asserted in its 
proclamations addressed to Europe, that it was 
only making war on a party, a small minority, 
why was the whole nation punished by being 
deprived of all its rights and liberties ? 

A dUemma here presents itself from which 
the dynasty cannot escape. Either it was 
desirous of le-establishing peace and right, and 
in that case it would have had nothing to change 
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in our legal coMtitatioii; or it aanimed the 
character of a conqueror^ if 80^ the heroic 
fpriifince whidi it pro?oked was perfeedy 
kgitiinafte aod jualifiable. 

This last horn of the dilemma presents the 
tmlh, if we may judge by the sabsequent aets 
of the dynasty; if Hungary resolved to oppose ^ 
Tiolenee with hrce^ it was the dynasty that 
compelled her ao to do; if the latter abandoned 
the ground of right, and took up that of brute 
fereei or in other words that of insurrection, on 
that ground the people must necessarily come 
offrictorious. 

With respect to the divine or natural law, 
there is a perfect analogy between the Italian, 
Polish, and Hungarian questions, inasmuch as 
the three nations desire to change what exists de, ^ 
factOf and aspire to national liberty aud indcpen- 
denee: but there is a great difference between 
dior positions as regards Auina/iiau?; for, whilst 
the Italians and Poles have against them inter- 
DitioDal treatieswfaich ought to befirstannulled,— 
since they demand an existence which requires the 
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sanction of fhe law of nationSi — we Hungarians 

belong to Austria soleiy by reason of our act and 
deed, as we freely made our conditions with the 
dynasty, and the dynasty freely accepted them. 
We therefore merely ask for the observance 
of the historical rights on which our constitution 
was based nine centuries ago; we ask for the 
faithfiil execution of the pacta canventOy which 
in our case have never been replaced by other 
pacts, and the strict observance of which on both 
sides is the only means of permanently settling 
and fixing the relations between Hungary as 
a kingdom and Austria as an empire ; not only 
so as to satisfy the rights of both states, but 
also to the advantage of their material interests. 

Hungary has therefisre in her fiivour not only 
the divine or natural law, but also the written 
or human law; bodi the spirit and letter of tfie 
pact are in her &vour: in fine^ she only aims 
at preserving what is legally established, whereas 
Austria wants to overthrow every thing which 
exists dejure. 

I ask you, sir, whether it would not be a 
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moral and l^al scandal if two individuals having 
entered into a oontniet on any matter whatever, 
ooe ef them should pretend to escape from his 
engagements by simply ^tearing up the paper? 
CSan what is forbidden in private eontraets, 
which concern only individual interestSi be per* 
mitted in international conventions affecting the 
wrifiurep the existence, the happiness of nations? 
It was neither more nor less than the validity 
of m S3rnallagniatie and diplomatie contract whidi 
Hongary defended in arms in 1848-49, whereas 
tfie dynasty wanted to release itself^ by its own 
sole authority, from the conditions it had 
solemnly accepted. 

Is it by aetuig thus, in opposition to all the 
principles of moraUty and justice, that sovereigns 
can teieh tfidr people torespect authority and 
the laws? Are there two kinds of justice and 
morality, one for sovereigns, the other for their 
antgeeta? Have monarehs any right to com- 
phiin if their subjects follow their own evil 
example, according to the old adage 

Btgis sd OMflna total flompoBitar siUst 
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This historical sketch will give you, I trust, 
some faint notion of the general character of our 

constitutiou, Aviiich, though never very scrupa* 
lously observed by the dynasty, as it was found 
to embarrass and limit its acdon in dealing 
with foreign powers, secured to us intemaUy 
the most perfect liber^ and national self* 
govemmeiit. 

The legislative power was vested in the king 
and the two Chambers^ the upper one composed 
of hereditary peers, the lower of deputies elected 
for each session, and revocable by their con* 
gtitucnts if the latter had reason to be dissatisfied 
with their votes* This was the Diet^ without 
whose consent the king could neither impose 
taxes nor raise recruits. Without the sanction 
of the Diet, he could not even declare war, nor 
conclude peace. 

What is more, the executive power was 
ec^ually divided between the sovereign and the 
nation, inasmuch as the former could carry 
notiiing into execution except by the competent 
jurisdiction (county or department), which acted 
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by its osseiiMy compoBed of all the electors 
rwdUng within its liroitB. This amnMy was 
the principal organ of our municipal self-govern* 
ment It elected the deputies fat each session, 
and all the mmicipal (^^icara for one or three 
years \ the deputies as well as the officers were 
bound to give an account of their conduct at' 
the expiration of their functioDS. The assembly 
had power to suspend, revoke, or punish them, 
if necessary. The administratiTe decrees of the 
king were always addressed to this assembly, 
which instructed its officers to enforce them if 
ill conformity with the laws, or if they were 
deemed illega], it immediately presented a 
remonstrance to the sovereign. 

This assembly, which met at least four times 
a yeart had a right to discuss the general affiurs 
of the country, and corresponded fireely, not 
only with its deputies during the session of the 
Diet» but with other assemblies alaa Every 
question of general interest was therefore fully 
discuased and csammed by die diflbrent jurisdio* 
tioos or counties of the countiy before it came 
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under debate in the Diet for the purpose of 
legislating upon it 

But this assembly had a liberty of action 
almost unlimited^ especially for its own affiun. 
Besides its right of electing the deputies to the 
Diet and its own local officers, from the prefect 
to the lowest bailifi^ who« all receiyed their 
salaries from what was called the domestic 
budgety all the administration^ even the courts 
of justice, were concentrated !in its hands ; and^ 
having a budget of its own, it made and repaired 
roadsi bridgesy and other works of public utility* 
It also had charge of the public peace, super- 
intended the administration of the oommunesi 
regulated the discipUne of the jHrisooSi controlled 
the accounts of its officers, and sometimes^ im- 
pelled by the spirit of patriotism or an honour" 
able rivalry with other jurisdictionS| founded 
asylttms» hospitals, libraries, and other public 
institutions. It could even pass local laws 
obligatory for Ae persons within its limits^ 
but with the important proviso that they must 
never be contrary to the general laws of the 
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knd. I need not call your attention to the 
wide field here opened for the individual activity 
of the dtiiena — ^how every county rivalled with 
Ha neighbours in the good administration of its 
liule country^ offering sufficient occupation for 
all its eitiienSi who had no occasion to seek 
elsewhere an opening for their enterprise and 
talents. 

Such was our municipal seU-govemment It 
was at the same time the vital principle of 
our coDstitution» and its best bulwark. To 
attack at once one hundred and sixty assemblies, 
in which thousands of electors were legally met 
together, was no easy task) to vanquish them 
would have been impossible without the Eussians. 
Each county, thus ofganised, was a small republic, 
carefully retaining for itself some few really - 
•Qifereign rights. At all events, this selfr 
government, having undoubted rights, and actu« 
ally exercising themi n)ust be regarded as the 
eonstitntion best calculated to give men an 
interest in public afiSurs, to accustom them to 
business, to arouse their patriotism and legiti^ 
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mate ambitioii by affimliiig them constaDt 
opportunities of action^ and to develop indivi- 
dualities strong in sentiment and ready in 
action.* 

I will not enter into further details respecting 
our constitutional rights; I will not dwell any 
longer on the happiness and success with which 
we practised them; I will not explain how with 
us liberty and order reigned in beauteous har- 
mony ; — let it suffice to tell you that the same 
liberal spirit which prevailed in our political 
iustitutionsi also inspired our social and national 
life. 

If conspiracies were unknown among the 
Hungarians, it was because they were ac- 
customed, owing to their free discusrioiit to 

speak frankly and openly whatever they thought ; 

• i have read with mndi pleasure several excellent article«by 
H. Elias KegDaulty on dooentralicatioii, which appeared in the 
• Qmmer du Dimanehe, * very ridng paper. Tht writer eeekii 
iypw far the <Kg>ni»tion of ngioiii» Oar ampicipri yrtem 
imU ittpplj Umwitli % btttw model thaii thoSwlMOulOMor 
tiie United Stetee of North Amorloa. Nine ontoiiee attMt the 
doimbility, preotioil vdwt ^ smil«oa of oor manioipel iilf- 
government. 

I 
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also because they abhorred a secret police, and 

111 neooBuy aeoompaniment» the spy syBtenit 
the misfortune and di^giaee of many civilixed 
mtioiis. 

If the Hungarians preferred uneontrolled 

circulation and the most absolute freedom of 
loeomotion to the Teiatioiis passport system, 
it was because they liked unrestricted liberty, 

attended with some trifling inconvenience, better ' 

than strict order obtained by a multitude of 
obnoxious regulations. 
If die Hungarians neglected to raise arerenue 

by entrance-dues, stamp-duty, monopolies, and 
other fiseal expedients of the same nature, it 

was neither because they had no public debt, 

nor because the municipal administration in- 
volved little expense, good patriots havingunder* 
taken to peribrm all official duties gratis — it was 
because they detested all imposts whidi could 
only be eolleeted by means of toll-gates» and 
harassing regulations which greatly interfere 
with indhridnal liberty. 

If die Hungarians separated themselYes from 
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die Austrian provinceB by m customs* bamer, 

to the iujury of their own commerce, it was 
because they desired to guarantee ihemselTes 
by every possible means against the arbitrary 
system which prevailed there, decliuiiig aU tJie 
acftxmla^ of the wealth to be obtained bytradei 
rather than risk tMr Ubmiy^ which was best 
secured by this isolation. 

If the Hungarians held dear the ri|^t of 
association without having to ask permisdcm 
of die central government, and if by diis 
freedom of action they founded museumsi scien- 
tific and literary societies, clubs, agricultural 
societiesi and other assodationa calculated to 
develop and promote the moral and material 
interests of the country, it was because ihey 
regarded that liber^ as a mere extension of the 
right which every citizen has to attend to his own 
a&irs; it was because they thought such activity 
the best means of interesting everybody iu public 
afiirsy and of awakening and cherishing in every 
bosom a spirit of patriotism and devotedness to 
the commonweal, the greatest of civic virtues* 
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AU their institutions bad one and the same 
end — to jmaerwe their liberty; to keep the 
gunremment of their country ezclusirely in their 
own hands \ to conduct the administration them- 
advee in every pariah, town, and district^ and to 
manage all affairs of national interest in the diet, 
ID eommoii with their aovereign. 

Well, all these liberties, all this activity of 
self-government, all these constitutional rights, 
•boUshed at one stroke. In Austria there 
is only one human being, I do not say, who 
ikmb but whomlb; Franeis Joaepb alone ; and 
to execute his will he haa two arms, one is the 
bureaucracy, a pacific instrument ; the other the 
amy, m violent instrument Such is the Austria 
of the p*e8ent day, she does not live in her 
people ; she lives solely in her govemmenti and, 
like Turkey, in her army : the state of siege is 
her normal condition. But Francis Joseph is 
grieivoiialy mistaken if he fiuieiea that Hungary 
can always be kept in this degraded state. Uow 
ean he think thai a nation loeuatomed to self* 
fovemment will thoa aabmit to oompleto in* 
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activity ? How imagine that a people long 
accustomed to unrestricted freedom of speech 
will submit to absolute mutism ? How dream 
that a nation whose political axiom from time 
immemorial has been NihUdetwbissmetwbis'' 
will patiently allow foreigners to have the per- 
petual disposal of its fortunei^ its blood, its very 
eristence ? 

During the last ten yean a moral change ol 

the utmost importance has taken place in 
Hungary. If the monarchical principle sup- 
▼iyed before 1849, at least partially, among the 
population of Hungary, it has wcU-nigh disap* 
peared at present The monarch has sapped 
the foundations of his power with his own hands. 
The aristocracy themselves now look upon the 
dynasty as the sole cause of the woes of their 
country. No one longer hopes in the reignmg 
house; on the contrary, everybody looks fi)r- 
ward to a change in the dynasty as the sole 
means of saving the country. In fiu^ that is 
now the universal wish in Hungary. 

At all events, you may rest assured, sir, that 
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henoefiNth Tagoe promisei^ bai^easurai par* 
tial coDcessioDSy will not satisfy Hungary. The 
eiiaiiges she will lecpiire are as foUowa: — 

1. The restitutkm of her ancieut historical 
Emiti^ which all her Idnipi have awom to 
maiatain and defend. Thk is likewiao the 
unanimous wish of Croatia, Transylvania, the 
Wmfodinat and the Military Fnmtien» which 
have aU been violently detached fiom the mother 
country. 

9. The ra-eatabliahment of her old constitii- 
tion, according to which the legislative power 
reaidea in the aorereign and the nation con- 
jomtly, tlie latter acting by means of two 
diambersi one hereditary, the otiier eleetive. 

S. The restoration of her municipal autiH 
nomy, the moet essential part of her constitation, 
as it BUpi^ the best bulwark against the en- 
croachments of the central governnieot, gives 
her Ae fteolty and capacity for self«govemment, 
and ia the best school Amt training a constant 
succession of public men. 

4 Hm rs^eknowladgment of all the laws 
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and treaties which aeenred the political and 
national independence of the kingdom ; civil and 
political equality (proclaimed in 1848), as also 
the right of association for all the inhabitants; 
the voting of die budget and fixing the number 
of recruits by tlie Diet— in shorty the most 
complete participation in all the internal and 
external affairs of the kingdom. 

6. Lastly, the maintenance of the Fhigmatic 
Sanction, that is to say, dynastic union with the 
Austrian provinces, but only cn eondkion Aai 
th^ s/uiUhaveacanstitutian; for it is impossible 
to im^ne a perfect and durable union between 
states, some of which are governed constitu- 
tionally, others despotically. Hungary does not 
aspire to any exceptional position : what she asks 
for herself, she also asks for the other provinces. 

Nothing can be easier than to eSect tliis 
change of system. It would only be necessary : 

L That Francis Joseph should cancel all he 
has done during the last ten years, from 1840 to 
1859, as that great sovereign, Joseph II., can* 
celled with sublime courage all he had done 
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behfeen 1780 and 1790. The wounded self* 
kve of Fnmeb Joeeph must give way to higher 
considerations: the points at issue are the ex- 
ntenee of an empire» as legaida Europe; die 
restoration of liberty and natioQality» as regards 
Hungary ; and tfie eontinuanee of his dynasty, 
as legaids himself. 

2. He must name, provisionallyi a Palatinei 

* 

as conslitntional head of the elite when the king 
is absent from the kingdom* 

3. He must couvoke the Diet, in accordance 
widi the eleetoral laws of 1848» whieh shall 
act as a can^ituerU asMm%, the relations of 
Hungary with the other provinces necessarily 
reqiuring modification, as Aey too would be 
constitutional states. 

4. He musi enter upon and fellow up this 
constituticiiai and progressive policy sincerely, 
fifunkly, and without reserve. The more reasons 
nations have to mistrust a dynasty, the mora 
difficult it is to gain their cootidence, and that is 
oertatnly the only basis on which a new and 
poweri'ul Austria can be founded. 
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Such are the iole means of giving new life to 
Austria, If adopted, the diveraity of races, 
which is now her weakness, would become her 
strength* It would be a power&d fedeiatum of 
free nations under one sovereign \ she would be 
strong in herself and her existence would no 
longer depend on the good pleasure of her neigh- 
hours. Despotkm has brought Austria totter- 
ing to the brink of a precipice; liberty and 
respect of nationalities would render her 
powerfiiL 

To Hungary especially Ms the mission of 
forcing the dynasty to enter upon this path of 
safe^; but in this great enterprise on whom 
must she fix her hopes ? 

I confess, sir, that as yet I see no foreign 
power seems likely to render us any effective 
aid. From my exile, I can dierefere only ex- 
claim to my nation—^ Heaven helps those who 
help themselves T* 

During the ten long centuries that yoo 
have occupied that £ur country, you have seen 
it invaded by savage hordes of Mongols; you 

I 3 
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struggled against the Ottoman^ flien all power- 
filly for nearly two hundred years; and for a 
hundred and fifty years you lay under their 
yoke. Well, you have passed through all these 
trials, and after each stood forth greater and 
more biilliant than befinre T 

Is anything to be hoped from Bussia 7 It is 
true that she hates Austria, and perhaps may 
feel some little inelination to glut her vengeanee. 
But she does not like us. She cannot be dis- 
posed to lend us aid» fixr she is despotism inear^ 
nate, and our liberty dates from our earliest 
days — ^firom our cradle. 

Can you expect anything from Prussia, It 
would be an illusion ; nay more, an idle dream. 
Tou would look in vam to that nation for the 
genius and spirit of Frederick the Great ; they 
have long sinee disappeared. Brussia detests 
Austria, her rival; but twice already has she 
shrunk flmi seising a ftvourable occasion to 
eliminate that empire firom the Grermanic Con- 
federation. 

Cannot Fhissia see that her position in the 
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Germaoic Confederatioo, with regard to Aoitriay 
is absolutely identical with that which Piedmont 
ootsopied and atiU oocniuea ia Italy towards the 
same power? The expulsion of Austria from 
the Germaiiie Confederatioii would even be a 
benefit to Austria herself. Being supreme in 
Germany and Italy, she thought only of con- 
quest; eonfined within her own bordersi ahe 
would perhaps think of the happiness of her 
people. 

The English government and people certauily 
sympathize with us as a constitutional nation, as 
influeneed by a Fioteatant spirit^ as having a 
political organization the most decentralized and 
the freest municipal autonomy; but did they 
protest in 1849 against the intervention of 
Bussia ? Did they prevent it, though non-inter- 
vention is a fiivourito principle of theirs ? Eng- 
land is, no doubt, very powerful ; her enemies 
know it, but her friends gain little by it 

France, having within the last six years re- 
stored independence to die Danubian Princi- 
palities and Lombardy, might perhaps inspire 
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much more hope ; but would she ? Is it some 
other interest that impels her, or the principle 
of natioiuiUty, which she inscribed on her flag ?' 
In any case, I have not seen the word libertt/ 
thereon, and the Hungarians are not only 
anxious to be a nation^ but a free nation, God 
grant that Napoleon TIL may comprehend his 
true mission 1 His uncle relied on sovereigns, 
his personal enemies, and fell accordingly. If 
Napoleon III. relies upon the people, and de« 
fends their nationalities and liberties, he will 
dioreby beoome the sovereign master and arbitw 
of Europe, not by the divine right, but by the 
universal will of nations. 

lean easily conceive that Hungary looks with 
eager eyes towards the Congress that is soon to 
meet f erhaps it would be wise not to give way 
to illusions in that quarter, which might never be 
realiaed. In this Congress dynastic interests 
and not nations will be represented. Alas I it 
will not be die ancient assembly of the Amphie- 
tjrons^ in which the envoys of different states 
and nations could freely discuss and settle the 
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gravest national questions. Such a sublime 
institution is still wanting to Europe and our 
epoch. A congress, always convoked on the 
morrow of a war, has no other mission than to 
enrol the treaty of peace. Its eompetenoe is 
restricted to a certain order of questions in dis- 
putesi which have peiliaps been decided before- 
hand. If others figure in it by the side of the 
victar and the vanjtdshed, they only represent 
sovereigns^ never nations. Such a Congressi 
therefore, has neither the competence to attend 
to the just complaints of nations^ nor the power 
and authority to enforce its decisions. 

Beibre such an Areopagus, who would choose 
to plead the cause of Hungary? Assuredly 
neither Russia, nor Prussia, nor England, nor 
France even, though its sovereign is equally 
courageous and powerful. Austria would un- 
doubtedly speak of Hungary, but it would be 
only to accuse her, as a victim who will not 
suffer with becoming patience. 
In fine^ sir, I will tell you my whole thought 
The cause of the universal uneasiness that 
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troubles the old world does not lie in the fiicts, 
bill m the principbB whkh produce diem — ^in 
the very diveigeat tendencies which unhappily 
exist between the sovereigns and nations of 
Europe* 

The sovereigns, with very few exceptionsp 
wint to govern by means of ftudal, superan-f 
nuated, inaj^licable institutionsi whereas the 
nations belong to an advanced civilization. The 
sovereigns seem to thbk they have to deal with 
nations in infancy, whereas mankind, at least 
in Europe, have reached the age of manhood. 
Monarchs have the pretension to be alone capable 
of wiUing and thinking, whereas the people also 
have wiDs and ideas of their own. For eighteen 
hundied yeais man and society have been con- 
stancy advmeing^ in everything, towards the 
grand Ckrisiianidealf which is at the same time 
the ^rand human ideal ; the governments only, 
m their tendencies and ideaSi remain retrograde 
inkiman^ and on^CAnMm. 

Tlisra is the moral abyss wUeh separates 
people and sovereigns. 
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The people say, frmUm; the toTeragiiB 

reply, diuuie right. 

The people eay, naHonal mdqfendenee; the 
•overeigus repiyi C(mque^ and historical right. 

Either the people mutt completely triumph, 
or flovereigus must govern aeoording to the ideas 
and spirit of the age, otherwise Europe will have 
to pass through a sad series of continual and 
bloody convulsions. 

Pmm. lUh Ikemi^, 1859. 
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The FroclamadoQ addressed to the Hungarians 
by Napcdeoii mote thaa half a century ago» 
is peculiarly interesting under present circum- 
stances ; I, therefore, lay it befim my readers. 
It is as follows;— 

Hungarians I 

""The Empmr of Austria, fiuthless to 

hb treaties, unmindful of the generosity I showed 
towards him after three oonsecutive wars, esp^ 
cially after that of 1805| has attacked my 
armies. I have repulsed this unjust aggression. 
The God who gives victory, and punishes in- 
gratitude and perjury has been favourable to 
my arms. I have entered <]ie capital of Austria, 
and am near your firontiers. 
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^ It is the Emperor of Austria, and not die 
King of Hungary, who bas declared war against 

me* According to jfour consiittUian, he could 
mi do 90 wMoui your eonmii. Tour policy, 
. which has always been defensive, and the 
measures taken by your last Diet, have suffi- 
ciently shown that your desire was ht the 
maintenance of peace. 

UoiiOABuiia I 

" J7i^ moment is come to recover your 
mdqmdmoe. I ojfor you poaee, iho irUegriiy 
of your territory t of your liberty, and of your 
eonatiMioM^ either as they have existed, or 
modified by yourselves^ if you think that the 
spirit of the age aiid the interests of your 
fiBllow-eitiaens require it /ask nothing of 
you. / only desire to see you a free and inde- 
pmdmd natim* Your wmn wiih Auoiria ha& 
bem your bam; your blood has flowed for her 
in foreign lands, and your dearest interests have 
been oomimil^ merifieed io thorn of her horo- 
diiary States. You composed the fiurest portion 
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of her empire, and were but a province pressed 
ioto the service of panioiis with which you had 
no sympathy. You have national customsi a 
national language. Ton pride yonradves on an 
ancient and iUusthoua origin. Resume, then, 
your existence as a nation I Have a king of 
yum choice^ who ahall leign only for younelveSp 
reside in your midst^ and be mrrounded anfy bjf 
ycwr <nm felhuheiHzena and soldiers! 

Hungarians ! 

This is what all Europe requires of 
you ; it is what I also require. Lasting peace, 
commercial relationsi assured independence, are 
the prise which awaits you, if you have the 
ambition to be worthy of your ancestors and of 
yourselves. 

You will not refuse these liberal and gene- 
rous offisrst and you will not choose to lavish 
your blood for weak princes, always subject to 
corrupt ministers, and sold to England, that 
enemy of the Continenti who .has based her 
prosperity on monopoly and our divisions. 
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"Assemble, therefore, in national Diet, in 
the fiddo of B^QcoOi like your frthers of old, and 
let me know your resolves.* 

" Napoleon. 

AU that Napoleon said relative to Hungary 
in this proclamation was strictly true. Hungary, 
however, remained mute and made no sign; it 
18 true that the Peace of Posony (Presbuig) was 
signed not long afterwards. 

But since that time the world has made 
gigantic stride.. «k1 Hungary h.. «lvn.ced 
with it for her, under the domination of the 
Hapsbuigs, the long peace was as unproductive 
as the war proved disastrous; the last fifty 

* Tlie Due de Basmno got this proclamttioii translated into 
Hungarian by J. liacsanyi, a popular poet of the. time, then 
residing at Vienna. The Austrian govcrameet persecuted him 
on this account; he fled to Paris, where he remained till 1814. 
Whoa the allies entered that citji howereri Bacsanyi was taken 
and sent as a pritoner to Lin?;, where he nouiiiMd tlM rest of his 
m^iimlMmiM^^mm&,§iQiit9^^iil^Jtmh Booh 
ii liMlaMit Anitris faMrfn ma for a ifa&iAa tniiilator$ 
tki ab|f gnm ap Imt pnj to llw tank 
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yean have therefore completely convinced the 
Hungarians that they have absolutely noihing 
to hope from the Hapsbmgs» and at any 
future time, no matter when, another Napoleon 
should address them in similar langoagei they 
would not hesitate to rise to a man. 

What a grand prospeet opens here to a great 
French statesman who casts his eagle glance 
afar! 

In the grand higb-road by which he may 

hold sway in all the southern part of Europe 
rig^t to Constantinople^ the only break is the 

broad space called Hungary, l^rance has 
already, in principle, emancipated Italy, and 
she, too, was the de facto liberator of the 
Danubian Principalities. That is why f ranee 
alone now has moral authority and influence in 
those two countries. But to pass from Italy to 
the Danubian Priacipalities, all Hungary must 
be traversed. Well, if the same pditical 
service were rendered to that country, and it 
might be effected with smaller sacrifices — ^for 
Hungary with her 16,600,000 inhabitants^ 
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ndier requires moral than matoial support— 

the moral power of France would then reseiuble 
an dectrie wire^ which, starting from Paris, 
would pass without a single interruption across 
Italy, Hungary, the Danubian Principalities to 
Constantinople, that is, to the Easti where the 
fate of the world will have to be decided. 

In fiie^ we learn from history that France^ 
in the long course of ages, has always had a 
great mission of universal interest to fiilfiL 
Even when, as a nation, she wa$ not Jree, as now 
it is the case, Providence, placing her in a 
strong hand, as at tUs present dme, made use 
of her as an instrument to change the face of 
Eunqie, France has been equally great in the 
work of destruction and of creation. One while 
she uprooted old prejudices which fettered the 
life and free development of human society ; at 
anodier, she proclaimed a new idea, which, like 
a biasing beaoon, threw its light far onward into 
the future. Thus she overcame the feudal 
system of the middle ages, .firsts by establish- 
ing an abaohUe monarchy, and then, at the 
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Great Bevolutioo, by proclaiming civil and poli- 
tical equality. Thus ahe destroyed the old 
Gm^man^ so-called, or Boman Empire, which, 

like a heap of rubbish obstructing the path of 
progress, only waited to be cleared away. Thus, 

by the hand of Charlemagne, she founded the 
temporal power of the Pope; and, at this 
[Nresent time, by the hand of NapoU/on III^ 

alie will modify or abolish iliai temporal power, 
in conformity the new neoeasiiiea of moHhtr 

But if, among the nations of Europe, the 
peculiar mission of the French is to carry out 
historic ideas, which make epochs and are 
become inevitable neoessittes^ can we venture to 
pass a definitive judgment on the grand policy 
of Napoleon III., acting in the name of France, 
before he has aooomplished his work? May 
not the present epoch be for France one of 
those in which a nation remains fer a time as it 
were under a personal eclipse, in order to fill 
the great part assigned her in the general history 
of humanity? 
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At all eventSi if we cannot penetrate what 
a mysterious future eoneealsi let us ftankly 
acknowledge that hitherto the Emperor of the 
French lias filled every page of his unknown 
programme with ftcts and events of such 
moment that» if he continues in the same 
couise, patient thinkers may look forward to * 
seeing the Ace of Europe entirely changed. 



MEMORIAL 

ADDRESSED TO LORD PALMEBSTOK. 
FiBiT LoBo or TBE XBSAwmT or Gbbat fisiTAiiri 
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JAy Lobd, 

Youu briiiiaut political career belongs 
to history ; it is a book open to all tiie world. 
I therefore know that you think the Austriati 
empire a political necessity, and that if it did 
not already exist, it wouU be necessary to create 
it. You have too much independence of mind 
and opinions to decide for me to think of at- 
tempting to support the opposite thesis before 
you. 

I mighti it is true, ask — Does the Austria 

of former days, which England could advantage- 
ously use in her European policy, still eiist ? 
Has she performed the mission expected of her? 

Has she done anything to promote the cause of 
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prc^gress and dvilizatioDt either in her own pro- 
Tm€8% or along the course of tfie Danube to- 
wards the East ? Does she form an effectual 
counterpoise to Bussia, at whose mercy she lay 
ia 1849i and indeed stiU Ues? What then b 
the use of Austria, if she is not in a condition 
efficiently to aapport English interests erery- 
where» but more especially in the East? And 
this she is totally incapable of doing. 

If there is any power cordially bated by 

Eastern nations, it is certainly Austria. She is 
tiie most detestrd by the MoIdo*WallaehianS| 
the Serbs^ the Montenegrins, and all the other 
Christian races in Turkey, because Austria, as 
snited her own interests, has in turns eidted 
them to rerolti and allowed their oppressors to 
crush them to the earth. The momentary eon- 
fidenoe they appeared to ha?e in her in 1849, 
during the war in Hungary, has since changed 
into a fiur intenser haired than even that cherished 
by the Hungarians themselves, for the latter 
ha;?e only been vanquished, whereas the Slaves 
htTo been perfidiooaly deceived. This hatred 
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bums like a fire in the bosoms of all the Slaves 
on the Aiuferian tMMtlen^ all the more fiereely 
from the fact that they are ever looking forward 
to the fininding of a great Slave empire, eHher 
independent^ or as part of the Biwian empire. 
I look around in vain to find a future for 

Austria. 

In the south, that is, in Italy, her days are 
already numbered. It is certain that she will 
lose Lombardy and Yenetia, consequently all 
her influence in the Italian peninsula. She is 
not in a position to resist even France alone, 
still less if you add Piedmont and the mass of 
Italians who will rise as one man. She will loee 
in this struggle one-fifth of her territory, and 
one-sixth of her population. 

In die north, in Germany, Austria can have 
no hope of aggrandizement. The Germanic 
. Confederation will either remain as it is, and if 
so both princes and people will resist every at* 
tempt at absorption by all possible means; or if 
the project of national union should be realiaed, 
it will be to the advantage^ of Prussia, which is 
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a purely Grermu power, the moel important of 
all, and po68e88ing the sympathies of the majority 
of the nation. To realize the grand idea of Ger^ 
man muty, Fhiaaia wants nolliing but the bold 
genius and the firm will of another Frederick II. 
Let F^oflsia be fidlbful to liberal Germany, 
in its desire for unity, and Germany will gravi- 
tate towards her, and give her that strength 
which, unfinrtunately, she has not yet attained, 
solely through her own fault Add to this, the 
significant phenomenon which we witnessed in 
1848, when all the German provinces of Austria 
even sent their deputies to IVankfertj^ and dins 
manifested their desire of miiting to a great 
German state^ which would have led to the com- 
pkle dismemberment of M Austria. 

I say oU, for elements are not wanting to - 
form a new empire. And this new empire would 
be more powerful than the other ever was, but 
on condition that, being composed of heterogene- 
ous dements, no attempt should be made to 
introduce French centralisation ; that the diver- 
sities of language, origin, and race should be 
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taken into account; that the historical rights 
and traditions of each country should be re- 
spected as the ever-living source of patriotism— 
iu short, this new empire should be based on the 
principle of federaiicnf something after the man- 
ner of Switzerland or the United States of 
America. This empire, without Italy, would 
still have 33,000,000 inhabitants ; but if Austria 
should attempt with her barely 7,000,000 
Gtermans to tyrannise and Germanise the other 
• 26,000,000 who belong to other races, she 
would cause intestine dissensions without end, 
and consequently would never be in a position 
to fulfil the mission which Europe in general, 
and England in particular, expects of her. 

I confess that I have little hope to see the 
Haj^burg dynasty change its traditional policy. 
As every individual has his own personality, so 
each dynasty has its traditions, policy, and cha- 
racter, which cannot be transformed at will. 
Everybody knows that the Stuarts and Bourbons 
risked their thrones and their heads rather than 
consent to govern according to the spirit of their 

k3 
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tiiMi. ' New Austria wodd therefore require a 

new dynasty, free from all the trammels of the 
ptst, and ready to aoeept ftankly and sineerdy 
the new mission of the new empire* 

But I am well aware that what is dedrable is 
not always possible. Let the Austrian dynasty 
then remain at the head of the empire, but let it 
foUowa policy adapted to the diversity of nations 
it has to gOTem. Otherwise^ it is indubitable 
dial die other provinces will fellow the eiample 
set by the Italians. The liberating mission 
which France is now accomplishing for the 
ItalianSi Bosna may some day be disposed to 
undertake for the other Austrian provinces. 

England has always supported Austria ; her 
f^maaXf therefore must be and will be heard at 
Vienna. £vents have fully confirmed the pro- 
phaie adTiee^ which you, my lord, gave in your 
deqpatch of 1st August, 1849, addressed to 
Lord Ponsonby, then English Ambassador at 
Yismia: you said: — 

^ The war which is now wagiug m Hungary 
^ bfltweeu the Hnngsrians on die one sidey and 
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^ the Austrian and ilussiaa armies on the other, 
^ has been watched with the most paioful interest 

by her Majesty's Government. This war . . . 
^ has gradually assumed the character and pro- 
^ portions of an important European transaetioa. 
^ On the one side stands arrayed in arms almost 
^ the u^Aob ppulation of Hungary and Tran- 

sylvauia, no longer appearing in small and 

detached numbers as insurgents, but taking the 

field with an oiganiied and well-equipped and 
^ appointed army, which, by the lowest calculation, 

is said to amount in the aggr^teto no less than 
^ 150,000 men; on the other side is found all 
•* the available military force which, after pro- 
^ Tiding for other senrices, the Austrian govem- 

ment has been able to collect from the remain- 
^ ing portions of the Austrian empire ; and in 
^ aid of this Austrian force, which is adnow^ 
, ** kdged to he by kself unable to make f^ead 
~ ogaiMt ih$ Hmfforians^ the whole disposable 

force of the Bussian empire has been brought 
^ up to take part in this war. 

To such an extent, indeed, has the Russian 
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^ army been employed in this trumetion, that 
^ it has beea found necessary that between 
20,000 and 30,000 of tbe Russian guards, 
who form the oiual gairieon of St Petersbiufgh, 
^ should be marched to the south, • • • and the 
^ eombined Austrian and Russian feroe operat- 
^ ing in Hungary is said to amount to 300,000 

^ men 

^ If superior numbers should prevail, and if 

* the Hungarians should be oouipelled to sub- 

* mit to soefa conditions as the Austrian govern- 
^ ment may think fit to impose^ two questions 

* will naturally arise : first, how far will the 
^ triumph so obtained over the Hungarianatum 

to the real and permanent advantage of 

* Austria? and, secondly, what will be the com* 
^ pensation which Austria will have to make to 

that ally by whose gigantic exertions alone 
^ Austria will have been enabled to achieve that 
^ triumph ? 

^ Upon the first of thcM questions it is to be 
M obaerved, that if the object to be attained were 
M the reduction of a single town, or the subjuga- 
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*^ Uou of a sm&ll district^ a limited garrison 

would be sufficient to maintun for the future 
^ the aeoendeney gained by the issue of a battle 

or of a campaign ; but the case is different 
^ when the contest is carried on with a popula- 

tiou amounting to more than 10,000,000,* 
^ and inhabiting a country whose sup^eial 
^ extent is neatly a third f of the dominions of 
^ the Austrian crown. 

The active army of such a population may 
^ be defeated in battle, and may be dispersed, or 
** may be forced to surrender ; the commanding 
^ points may be ooenpied, and organised resist 
^ ance may for a time be rendered impossible i 

the national leaders may be banished, and the 

people may be compelled to submit to a new 
^ order of things : but t/ie discontent of il^e lieart 

uriUnaibeegtmguMedmerifyb^ 

haa been disarmed ; and if so numerous a 

• 15,500bq00.~Notoof the Autbor. 

t T«cy miieh moras In 1S4S tho ttnitofr of Bna§uj mdo 
6175 iqiiingBQsmFliiotl loagoii^ iiid Um liifitoiyof iho AiMtriui 
ompiiOi irilhonl Hsneuj, SOIS iqioan gwygntpUcil ktgiici^ 
KoMolthtAste. 
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^ population, spread over so vast an extent of 
ooontiy, is to be kepi m subjeeticMi by the 
« sune means of force by which it has been 
^ subdued, tfiere is no need of any argument to ' 
^show Ito micka peopU and such a terriUny 
^ nwui become a murce of vmkness, aiul not a 
'^fmmdaiim ofeirenffth to ike enqnre by which 
** they will be ruled. And her Majesty's 
** goTcrnmenty attaching as they do great value 
^ to the maintenance of the power and prosperity 
^ of the Austrian empire, would see with deep 
'^eonoera such a political corroding the 

vitd eienumte of that empire's existef^ 

^ But tfie earnest widi of the &itish govern* 
ment is, that this great war may not be fought 
out to an extreme result \ and very heartily 
^ wouU die British government rejoice if they 
could entertain ahope that this conflict between 
^ m mUits noAen and the armies of two groat 
^ ompiroB might be biout^t to an early terminar 
^ tioQ by an arrangementi which, on the one 
^ hand, shaM satisfy the naiienal fodinge of the 
^ Hmgarums^ and, on the other hand, should 
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^ mftjniaiin unimpaired the bond of union wliich 
^ has so loDg connected Iluugary with the 
^ Attstmn erown. 

An arrangement so made with the good- 
*^ will of the Hungarian people, would hold out 
^ a &ur promise of that real cancardf without 
^ which a nominal union would be deprived of 
efficacy and value. . . 

The central mass, the main pillar of this 
empire, is necessarily Hungary ; widi her the 
empire would be strong, without her it would be 
too weak to influence the balance of power ia 
Europe. Hungary, as she was down to 1849, 
would be half Austria (without Italy), both as 
to territory and population; she has sufieent 
resources to support a population of from twenty- 
five to thirty millions \ while, as a state, she can 
boast an existence of nearly a thousand years, with 
. a strong internal political organisation, the work of 
many centuries. Her organisatioa, being the 

* * CorrespondeDce rektivo to the AtTairs of Uungarj', 1B47-49* 
Presented to both Hon sea of Parliamant by oommaiKl of Hsr 
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direel contrary of centraliialiim, k emineotly 
adapted to serve as a model for the nations of the 
East, who sooner or later will rise np and form so 
many statesp after the inevitable ruin of Turkey. 
And, believe me, if there is any country in which 
there edsli and fkwrishes an aident patriotisni, 
the fruit of historical traditionsi of a past alter^ 
nately glorioos and stormy, Aat country is 
Hungaiy» The temporary dissension which 
arose among its different races in 1348, partly . 
provoked by Anstrian intrigue^ P^'^T attributable 
to the feverish excitement of the times, has now 
altogedier disappeared. Under die old constittt* 
tion these nationalities were all free ; when they 
had helped to overthrow it, their liberties were 
kat| and their very national existence jeopardised. 
Such is the reason of their tardy but undeniable' - 
reconciliation. 

I enumerated the reasons far which Hungary 
should be made the nucleus of the new empire. 
Joseph IL, the only man of genius among die 
sovereigns of the house of Hapabuig during three 
centuries, had the sagacity to perceive this« He 
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dearly saw that the future of the empire was 

solely in the East ; but though he judged correctly 
as to the end, be was altogether wioog in his 
choice of means, for he endeayoured to Ger- 
manise ihe races, and abolished the constitations. 
How could it be possible for the different nations, 
incorporated and contiguous, to feel any sym* 
pathy for an empire which allowed them no 
liberty, and was also bent on forcibly annihilating 
Ifaeir nationality ? The result was what might 
have been foreseen : Austria lost the confidence 

of all the populations, and both within her 

• 

frpntiers and in the snrroundmg countrieSi some 
trembled for their nationality, others were eager 
for liberty, but die Aurtrian system direa^ 
ened both these possessionfl^ the two greatest 
blessings of individuals and nations. 

Allow me here, my lord, to make a remark, 
which, in my opinion, is of great importance. 
I yentnre to aflBrm Ihat western ciTflisation in 
the East cannot be diffiised so well in any other 
way as through the instrumentality of Hungary. 
Instead of developing this idea myself I prefer 
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quoting an Englulinian, who expresses Ae very 
sentiments which I wish to submit to your atten- 
tion es a statesman and a man of progress : — 
** Contiguous races have a similari^ of ideas 

** aadiiabits, which we do not find between remote 

nuies. Affinity of race, frequent contact in 
peace and war, past and present, physical 
circumstances^ such as navigable rivers and 
open plains, act as so many connecting linka 
** between the adjoining races. Such linka may 
^ be found between eastern and western races. 
^ The Hungarian race or people is oriental in its 
descent^ traditions, and to a great extent in its 
^ habits and ideas. As a European colony of 
^ eastern ori^n, and of a kindred race with the 
neighbouring Turks, the Hungarian race has 
been drawn by historical events into the circle 
of western civilization, many of whose ideas it 
has adopted. It thm farms an iniermediate 
V imk between the eastern and western nations, 
** and seems destined to bring tliem nearer to each 
" i^thsr. Its geographical position indicates the 
same destiny. Enclosed on the north and 
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flouih by high mountains, its riyer system forms 

*^ a natural chamiel from the west to the east. 
The mighty Danube, proceeding from the very 
centre of Germany* and receiving the tribute 
of all the rivers of middle Europe, seems to be 
thenaiuind highroad ibr commerce and eiviUsa- 
tion. It has already opened the long-closed 
barrieis between the Hungarians and theTuri^s; 
and late events (1848) have not a little conth- 
V buted to renew the relationdiip between these 
two kindred people, which had been (by the 
Austrian policy) interrupted for ages; with this 
diflference, however, that the arm which was 
formerly raised only to slay, has been now 
• extended to receive and defend aa troihers 
their loug-estranged kindred and ancient 
enemies.'* 

I repeat it, my lord: Hungary, who, untbr- 

tunately, under existing circumstances, cannot 
express her deshres, would certainly prefer having 
a sovereign in no way connected with the Austrian 
dynasty, the sole cause of our protracted sufferings, 
the eternal enemy of progress andnatmnal inde- 
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peDdeoce. la truth, Hungary possesses ail the 
qualities necessary to eonstitute an independent 
state. For richness of soil and varie^ of national 
products, there is no country in Europe superior 
Id her. Her teiritor|r contains 6175 square 
geographical leagues, whereas Prussia has only 
807Q» Great Britam only 5716. Hungary is 
more extensive thanPortugal, Sardinia, Hanover, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg united. The 
numher of inhabitants is 15,500,000} and in 
this respect, after Bussia, France, and Great 
Britain, she eomes immediately after Spain, 
which has 15,995,584 inhabitants, and Prussia, 
with 15,580,000. In Ume of peace, Hungary has 
an army of 150^000 men, being less than Bussia 
and France, equal to Prussia or Great Britain, 
and superior to any other state in Earope. In 
time of war the army might be raised to 
300,000 men without the least difficulty. You 
dins see that Hungary possesses all the elements 
necessary to make a power of the first order. 
Besides, did she not ftdfil the mission of a 
(leatpoweri when, in the 15th, 16tb, and 17th 
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centuries, 'she alone repelled the immense 
power of the OttonuuWi and itood forth to 
protect all Europe against their inroads ? By 
thk mighty feat of armt the well won her tpuvsp 
and justi&ed her title to rank as a great power. 
Believe me, my lord, that just as she was able 
formerly to defend Christendom against all 
Islam, 80^ from whatever quarter danger may 
eome^ Hmagary will prove that she can fight for 
her own liberty and the liberty of the world. 
M oreover» it is impossible to deny her great 
vitality. You were a friendly witness of our 
struggle in 1848-49 : certainly a state deserves 
to be acknowledged as a first-rate power when it 
could not be conquered, even under disad- 
vantageous conditions, but by the combined 
armies of two other great powers. This argument 
admits of no reply ; our very defeat gives evidence 

• of our strength. 

In her inmost soul, then, Hungary cherishes 

the same aspirations as Lombardy and Yenetia — 
she desires absolute independence; she wishes 
to belong to herseli^ and have the direction of 
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her own destinies. If, however, diplomatic con- 
siderations prevent us from attaining this ar- 
dently-desired eni^ if we are not to be saved by 
a ^fapoleon, as Italy probably will be» then 
there is but one means of satisfying Hungary, 
which is^ restore hitTMeonBikuiimwiidhistar^^ 
limits^ by making this one of the conditions of 
peace on tenninating die present war in Italy. 
If the war has not begun for us also, let us at 
least profit by it Never will a war have borne 
nobler fruit than one which secures the liberty 
of two nations. 
This condition of peace is indisputably: — 
1. In the interest of right and justice* Be- 
tween Hungary and the Austrian dynasty there 
legally exists a synallagniatie contract which 
binds die latter to strictly observe die laws and 
constitution of the country. If kings may with 
impunity break the treaties they have sealed 
and sworn to^ how can they espect nations to 
respect existing laws ? 

S, It is in the interest of mufteluinalfi^ 
This side of the question must particularly in- 
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terast &e English people^ wbo^ proud of thm 
GODStitutioii, eagerly seize every opportunity of 
promoting constitutional government among die 
other nations of Europe. Add to this, that our 
constitution dates from the same century as the 
English ; they are two old and venerable sister^ 
resembling each other in more than one respect. 
By war euaUnnSf (mr usages, our poKHoat idsas^ 
bjfaU that CMStUutestJiS mast religum 
life of a people, Vie Hungarians represent Eng^ 
Ush ewUisaiian m the East^ jusi as As Foiss 
and Moumans represent French ideas. This dr* 
eumstancs has a mast important bearing an Eng^ 
Ush interests in th$ East, 

3. It is in the interest of European puUic 
ardsr. As Poland and Italy have long been a 
permanent source of trouble in Europe, it will 
be the same ibr Hungary ; she will always be 

. dissatisfied, agitated, revolutionary { she will be 
like a barrel of powder, which a spark may at 
any moment explode, to the destnictioii or injury 
of all around. 

4. It is in the interest of the European balance 
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iff power. Docs ihe EogUsb goreniineiit really 

think the existence of Austria a political neces- 
sity 7 If she does» let her see that Hungary is 
sati^fiedj for Austria, especially after losing 
Italy, will have no claim to the rank of a great 
power except tkiou^ Hungary; by her alone 
Austria exists, by her Austria is made either 
strong or weak. In any case, it is evident that^ 
if Austria leaves the Hungarians dissatis&ed 
and threatening, it will take all her power to 
keep under die revolutionary and centrifugal 
elements, and consequently she will be unable 
to fulfil the political missioQ which you and 
other states expect from her. 

I know that Austria used to be regarded as 
the keystone of the European edifice, because 
she was a conservative rather than an aggressive 
power* and as such she was always a &vourite 
ally of the older generation of statesmen. But, 
I agam ask, how can you lean upon a power 
which cannot support itself? The Austria of 
former days has ceased to exist, her internal 

ekoMDlB beuit in cootinuBl revolt and agitataoo. 
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she is necessarily powerless to resist a foreign 
enemy. What caii be hoped from an empire 
whose subjects rejoice at the defeat of their own 
sovereign? Can the alliance of a monarch 
whose most deadly enemies are his own subjects 
have the least value or importance in your esti- 
mation ? Let not the name of Austria deceive 
you ; as a fiotn^ she existSi but her teal power, 
her moral and political influence, have long since 
disappeared. 

5. It is in the interest of the jEastem question^ 
both as to politics and the advance of ciTiliza«> 
tion. By her geographical position, her origin, 
her language, her semi-oriental mannei^, Hun- 
gary is eminently qualified to transmit to the 
nations of the East all the elements of progress 
and die ideas of Western ciTiliiation, as I have 
already had the honour to show. But that is 
not all. For the same reasons, and especially 
because the constitution of Hungary, as dev^ 
loped into a complete system in that country, 
must be recognised as particularly suited to the 
genius and patriarchal manners of the East; for 

L 
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these reasons, I aay, Hungary is destined to 
plmy Ae chief put in the aolutimi of that great 
qaestion; but this salutary missiou to promote 
the liberty and happiness of the respective na- 
tions can only be aeeomidished by Hungary 
fftt^ strong^ and constUtUionaL 

Such are the ideasi which, inspired by love 
for my country, I have the honour to submit to 
you, my lord, the head of a liberal govem- 
menti the prime minister of a free nation, who 
have from the b^inning shown so much sym- 
pathy with our canse» whidi is just and legiti- 
mate, if ever cause vras. Hungary herseli, in 
her unparalleled oppression, being unable to pro- 
claim her grievances^ I, her exiled son, speak in 
her name ; that privilege is all I have lefl to con- 
•ole me for die loss of my beloved country. 

England, I know, is not one of the belligerent 
pewen; she cannot^ tlierefore, propose direct 
conditions of peace; but she is powerful by her 
arms as well as by her counsels, and I am oon- 

▼ineed that her nggestiooa will be rapectfiiUy 

received both by the conqueror and the con- 
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quered. We have the right to hope that the 
£inperar NapoleoD, who has done eTerytibiiig 
for the Italians, will also do something for us. 
The principle he has aolemnly prodaimed, Na- 
tional Indqpendence^ muat also find its applica- 
tion with respect to Hungary. When he has 
done so much for the Boumans and the Italiansi 
it would be a kind of injustice to foiget us. He 
will make the restoration of our national anto- 
nomy a condition of pcace^ and I pray you to 
set in the same direction in accord with him. 

In your despatch of Ist August, 1849, above 
quoted, you gave Austria wise, nay, almost pro- 
phetic counsels, my lord, and the present mo- 
ment IS opportune to compel her, for her own 
sake as well as Europe's, to aeeept them. This 
act would be worthy of your political career. 
Hungary, once more free, would be an eternal 
monument to your memory. 

I have the honour, my lord, to assure you 
of my highest consideFation. 

Bakthelemt de Szemebb, 
finnsriy Miiiistor-FkssideDt of HnigM7. 

Poru, 11^ /m, 165d. 

1.8 



MEMOBIAL 

ADDBE88ED TO COUNT DE GAYOUB, 
Saboqilui MmuTKB or Fobkqv Atwaom, 



My LorD| 

YiGTOBT, full and complete^ will assoraUy 
crown a war so just undertaken against Austria. 
All Italy in araUi die brave Sardinian amy, 
and tlie powerful sword of France^ all together 
present a formidable combination against which 
Austria will be utterly unable to stand. 

The Hungarian exiles, I need hardly say, 
watch with llie deepest sympathy die heroic 
struggles of which the plains of Lombardy are 
' now the theatre. If invited formall y, pvhlidy^ 
by those who direct the holy work of delivering 
Italy, the Hungarian exil^ would have been 
happy and eager to lend theur aid in the most 
effective manner. Thqr well know that the 
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allies do not need their help ; but a man always 
serves his country by combating its enemies. 

However, if it should happen, which is 
very improbable, that the course of events 
contumes to condenm the Hungarian refhgees 
to that imposed reserve which is so irksome to 
them, should the war for that reason exercise no 
influence whatever on the fate of Hungary? Such 
is the question asked by the exfled sons of that 
unhappy country, the elder sister of Italy under 
Austria's oppression ; and to this question, I, 
one of these exilea^ venture to call your excel- 
lency's attention for one moment. 

The war, made without Hungary, has not 
been undertaken for her: we well know that 
But was die last war in the East made for the 
Danubian Principalities ? It is none the less, 
however, the happy result, the chief merit, of the 
peace of dOth March, 1856, to have secured to 
those countries the elements of a free national 

devdopment War being never made fixr its 
own sake, but solely as a means, victory is only 
happy and salutary, inasmuch as die peaee con-. 
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eluded, by consolidating the rights of nations, 
pennanendy obviates every new eaaae of dis- 
turbance. 

Could not the conquerors in the war in Italy, 
when the moment arrives to negotiate, ar^ rather, 
dictate a peojce^ stipulate the restitution of the 
rights of which Hungary has been iniquitously 
despoiled, and do so in the interest even of the 
principle for which they have fought, in the 
interest of the consolidation of the peace diey 
will so gloriously have won ? 

When oppressed Italy had not even the 
liberty of complaining, you stood forth in the 
face of Europe as the courageous denouncer of 
her wrongs; now I come to plead before you 
the cause of my poor country, which also suffers, 
and is not allowed to speak. I have the firm 
hope that the distinguished statesman who^ ere- 
■ while himself a suppliant^ has been raised by 
the course of events to the rank of a judges will 
not refuse to Hungary the justice he claimed 
with such manly energy for tbe people of Italy ; 
and his opinioni I am certain, will be of great 

l8 
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wei^t: for neitfier Napoleon nor Yietor Em- 
manuel can refuse to lend a firiendly ear to the 
advice of their most devotedi most sagacious 
counsellor. 

The history of Hungary, since the crown of 
St. Stephen p asfled , under well-defined oondi- 
tioos» into the house of Hapsburg^ is only the 
history of the struggles the nation has constantly 
had to maintain, in order to compel the Austrian 
dynasty to fuihl those constitutional conditions 
whieh every king, before he as^nded the Hun- 
garian throne, nevertheless always solemnly 
swore to observe. These struggles, which at 
timeB degenerated into fermidaUe revolutions 
(in 1604, 1618, 1643, 1671» 1704, 1848X 
always terminated (except in 1849) in the tri- 
umph of right Hungary thus succeeded, in 
spite of every difficulty, in preserving entire her 
national antonomy, her constttotion, proved by 
eifl^t centuries of duration, her liberties, and her 
privileges. Solely owing to Muscovite interven- 
tion^ Austria succeeded in 1849 in vanquishing 
our nation ; and, making a most iniquitous use 
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of a Tictory she had not won, by a smgle decree 

she stripped us of our constitution and inde- 
pendence. As she also threatens our natioiial 
esisteaoe^ who can be surprised if the Hu n ga ri an 
nation indignantly endures the thraldom to 
which she is so little accustomed, and cherishes 
the most intense hatred towards her oppressor 7 
To be delivered entirdy and fi»r ever firom Ae 
Hapsburg system of government is at this mo* 
ment the most ardeut desire of all the populatious 
inhabiting the fair realm of Hungary* 

She asks for no more than Italy demands; 
she aspires to independence, whatever may be 
the name and form of the government 

Nevertheless, if the general situation of 
Europe should not allow the immediate reali- 
sation of this most reasonable demand, if Hun- 
gary must be still condemned to have a king of 
' the house of Hapsburg, she ought at least to 
recover her aneieni limiia and her constitution as 
U existed down to 1849. Yiolence abne de* 
prived her of them ; is it possible their restora- 
tion can be reihsed when the time shall come 
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to settle the long account of Austrian iniquities? 
If Napoleon III. and Yielor Emmannel, when 
Tictoriousy should please to make this restitution 
am 0/ ike eondiium of die peace to be con- 
eluded, ctftaioly not a single European power 
would hesitate to adhere to it. 

Indeed, where is the power that could have 
any interest in opposing an arrangement by 
wUch Hungary would reeorer through diplo* 
matic intervention what Austrian yiolenee had 
so lately torn her ? 

Aasuredly England would not, as her history 
and political principles tend, on the contrary, 
to lavoiir the universal development of liberal 
and parliamentary institutions* In 1849, Lord 
Foliucrston, as Foreign Ministcri did not fail 
to make very serious remoosdranoes at Vienna 
in this sense. Besides, England has a very dia-, 
tinet perception of the important pert Hungary 
will have to play in the definitive solution of 
the Eastern juestian. But of this more here- 
after; 

Would it be liussia? She too deeply re- 
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gretB the mistake made in 1849| whea she 
assisted Austria in crushing that fiee Hungaryi 
where so many of the Slave race and millions 
of Greek Christians enjoyed the benefits which 
the liberal Hungarian constitution guaranteed 
to all the inhabitants of the country, without 
distinction of race or creed. And, in a more 
general point of view, it was (a faet now ac- 
knowledged at St f etersbui^) a grievous blun- 
der that Nicholas I. committed when he marched 
his troops into Hungary to prevent the other- 
wise inevitable fall of the Hapsbuig dynasty. 
The attitude asramed by Bussia towards Aus- 
tria during the last three years is a certain 
guarantee that, under no dreumstances, would 
Alexander IL repeat the mistake of his prede- 
cessor, who ceased to be a good llussian when 
he conceived the fiital thought of saving Aus- 
' tria. 

And Prussia? In spite of the hankering 
after warlike intervention in favour of Austria 
which DOW seems to possess the officious advisers 
of the Prince Begent, I do not ttiink that 
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Prussia caa ever so &r overlook her owa in« 
teiesi as to attempt to restore or maintain by 
force of arms the iniquitous absolutism of the 
Viennese government. The mission, nay, even 
the veiy conditions of existence for Prussia, a 
purely German, young, and Protestant state, 
lies predsely in the antagonism in which its 
system of free national development, its consti- 
tutionalt progressive, and tolerant policy place 
it with respect to Austria, which is oppressive, 
tyrannical, absolutist, retrograde, and ultramon- 
tane. Prussia would commit political suicide 
by making herself the instrument of her rival's 
policy* The sympathies of the Gmnan popula* 
tion, manifested during our heroic struggles iu 
1848-49, the imanimity with which they protest 
at this moment against the supposed intentions 
of the Prassian government, would no doubt 
restrain a sovereign who should thus betray the 
liberal traditions and &ie true interests of the 
Idogdom of Frederick IL * 

* If Awlri» ooald foooeed in entflring the GamiiiiB mftd^ 
nOaa with bar 86,000,000 inhaUtanti (Ibr die only figorat 
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But if the states X have just named have no 
serious reason to oppose the reconstitution of 
free Hungary, Piedmont has every interest to 
&vour it 

In fact| if Lombardo-Yenetiay as seems most 
likelyt should be united to Piedmont, the new 

kingdom of Upper Italy will have Austria for 
a neighbour. Is it neeessary to dwell upon the 
dangers of such a vicinity, if Austria, who will 



there witb 12,000,000 or 13,000,000), she would be at once the 
mistrcsa where sho now can. only prevail by dint of intrig\ies, 
and Prueaia would necessarily fall to tho rank of Hanover and 
BaTaria. What baa hitherto prevented AuBlria from entering 
with all her power? Wl^, the differaaoe of nce» and mora 
flipeoiaUy the Hungarian oonitilutloii. That wu one great 
motiTs which inpalkd Austria to orvrthrow our oourtiiatkoal 
fi^ta. Indeed, lo long ago aa ISSO^ ihe demandad that all bar 
itilei ihoald be noaifed into tiia conftdnatioiis bnt tfaa Him- 
gvian fefogees speedily edlad tba ttlntloii of att tba oiher 
European powers to the dangerous effect it would produce on 
European order. We immediately presented to the English, 
French, arid other governments, memorials drawti up by myself, 
and signed by many <^ my countrymen. The protest of the 
iMdAt of the French Bepublio, datad March, 1861, and 
addMnd to tha dial il ImakSatt, ia a model of otflo and 
diplonittio meMilgr «iU irorUijof m atlntifo pammK flm 
« JmhI dm DteH » of ^ S^ leSL 
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never be reconciled to the loss of that fine 

eomitiy, preoenreo in the rest of her states the 
existing teudencies and organization? She 
woM be an external eause of nneanness for 

the new kingdom, which she would never cease 

to threaten^ agitatCi and alarm. 

This danger would not exist with Hungary 
a constitutional state. Her fifteen millions of 
inhalntants would never allow Austria to resume 
a career of conquest and oppresrion* Between 
two constitutional countries, which are near 
ncii^bours, good understanding and peace will 
be seldom disturbed } but these advantages will 
never be more than apparent, and always of 
UMsertain duration, . between two countries, if 
both are despotic, and still more when one is 
governed despotiGally, everything therein de» 
pending on the will of one man, while the other 
enjoys firee institutions. 

Driving the Aostrians ficom the Lombardo- 
Venetian territory will not suffice to secure to 
Italy the peaeefiil enjoyment of the liberty 
she will have gained, and the progressive insti- 
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tutious she may have given herself; it will still 
be neoessaiy to deprive Austria, remaining her 
neighbour and natural enemy, of both the will 
and the power to disturb her possession of bless- 
ings so dearly bought With Hungary free, 
as that kingdom would necessarily play the 
principal part in the new Austria, of which she 
would compose one half, that end would be 
eompletely attained. 

Moreover, in the work which the alUed armies 
are so gloriously performing at this moment^ 
Uiere is, if I understand aright, in addition to 
the Italian question, another question, relating 
to European order. For the Italians, the point 
is to shake off foreign domination, and become 
masters of their own actions. For Europe, the 
sdtttion of the Italian question signifies the 
extinction of a volcano which is ever rumbling 
* and threatening, the removal of causes of alarm 
which may at any moment lead to commotions 
whose consequences no man can calculate. 
Kow, seeing the solidarity that connects all 
civilized countriesi it is of the utmost importance 
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to generalize this solution, or, in other words, to 

mniliii^^ gjX |||0 cmtffiff of difltauriMuios ind 
agitation by the general introduction of the 
coDititutioiial systeniL Need I demonstnte that 
this aublime end can noTer be secured so long as 
Austria, deprived of her Italian possessions, 
is still aUe to retain and pursoe her weU-known 
tendencies 7 The cause of agitation would only 
be remofed from one point to another^ it would 
not be supiwessed, 

I will say further, that the re^tablishment 
of HuDgary as a eonstitational State is also die- 
tated by the interests of civiUiationy in its pro- 
gressire advanee from west to east In this 
respeeti Hungary^ and Hungary alone^ would be 
perfectly adapted to serve as an intermediary 
between western civilisation and tiie Dannbian 
. eoontries. It is not solely because of her geo- 
graphical proximity, but more especially because 
lliere exists between Hnngary and the inhabit- 
ante of those countries, a similarity of origin, 
flsamien^ and custom^ which would render it 
easy for her to exercise her influence in the 
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eaiue of progress. In bygone times» was it not 

Hungary that supplied the profemra^ legislators, 
lawyers^ physicians^ the writers most dktin* 
guished in their respective literature^ to the 
Danubian Principalities, Servia, and Monte- 
negro? In short, Hungary forms, as it were, 
the natural channel by which western civilization 
must flow into those eastern countries. The 
Danube, that eminently Hungarian river (as in 
Hungary it begins to be navigable, and great 
part of its course lies within her firontierB)— does 
not that king of rivers form the high-road 
between the two worlds, for the exchange of 
merchandise as well as intellectual intereourseP 
In 1848, when the national government of 
Hungary had thrown down the barriers raised 
by Austria, did we not see at once established 
an intellectual and material exchange, most 
active, most beneficiali aod most friendly, b^ 
tween Hungary and the £a8t; an exchange 
which immediately ceased when Austrian abso- 
lutism was again triumphant? 
In a general point of view, the existence of a 
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comtitatioiial Hungary would ha^e the most 
saluUry influeace oa the solutioii of the grett 
question in the East, which, for good reasonSy 
8tiU eogagm die attentum of Europe. 

Opinioiis with respect to this grave question 
are ^ery diTergent For my part, I hare no 
confidence in the Titali^ of the Turkish em- 
pirei and I do not see for the populations of 
European Turkey, who are the sole legitimate 
hein of Islam, any assured future except in 
a federaiim. Isolated, they would be weak, 
and would fidl an easy prey to ambitious and 
powerful neighbours^ united, they would be 
strong enough to resist all assailants. Well, 
the Hungarian constitution, based on the fedd' 
rative principle, like the Helvetic confederation 
and die United States of America, would ofo 
them an excellent model, which they might all 
Ae more easily imitate^ as the fedenttve prin- 
dpk even now eausts in Turkey as a germ, 
being inherent in the patriarchal organization 
ted that of the tribes. Only the principle, 
which in Turkey remains in a kind of embryo 
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statei has been in Hungary fiilly developed into 
a political system. In case of need, Hungary, 

restored to liberty and independence, would 
a^e, not only aa a model, but alao aa a rallying 
point, a poirU d'cgppui^ in case of external 
danger; for Hungary can easily bring under 
arms 300,000 men; and history tells of Hun- 
garian brav ery. But what is far more important 
la the practical aptitude of the Hungariana for 
administration and organization. It was solely 

owing to this aptitude, the result of our adminia- 
tiative autonomy during centuries^ that we were 

able to manage so well in and to raise 

aeveral large armiea with auch rapidity. 

In fact, it is doubtful whether, without the 

effieadoua support and active assistance of a 

free and liberal Hungary, these newly-formed 
atatea could long maintam iheir independence. 

Joseph II. well underatood that the true 
solution of the Eastern question lay at Buda, 
and muat be worked out by Hungary. But he 
thought only of a solution in a dynastic in- 
terest. The influence to which we asjure wouU, 
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on the eontraiy, be exercued for the good of 
those countries, in the interest of their liberty, 
their material and moral deydopment — in fihort» 
in the interest of general civilization. Iietan 
Amtrian florereigii contmue^ if it must be so, to 
occupy the Hungariaa throne» It would be 
a misfortune for us ; but that in no way weakens 
my assertion, for he will never be able to act 
otherwise thau in conformity with the liberal 
tendendes of ihe country, if, by the restoration 
of our old constitution, Hungary becomes mis- • 
tress of her actions and of her destiny. 

It is as a Hungarian and a Liberal that I have 
taken the liberty to present these considerations 
to your ezoeUency, trustbg, that if you think 
them just, you will submit them to the Em- 
peror Napoleon HL and Victor Emmanuel. 

The greater the number of people who profit 
by their beneBtSi the more glorious will their 
victory be. The Hungarian nation, who^ even 
under the sway of the Hapsburgs, succeeded for 
lliree centuries m defending and maintaining 
their liberties^ either by peaceful means, cnr when 
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Qecessarji by arms; who, unaided, in 1849, 
would have eertaiiily tritiinphed over Austria, 
if she had not called the Busaaos to her suc- 
cour — the Hungarian nation is an object worthy 
of the solicitnde of the glorious conquerors of 
Aostria in Italy. Your sympathiesi my lord, 
are surely with us, for whoever knows how to 
win liberty to his ccmntry most certainly be 
desirous of seeing all oppressed nations enjoy 
the like blessing* 

I have the honour to offer to your excellency 
the assQianoe of my highest conmderation* 

Bartholomsw ds Szsmsrs, 

formerlj Ifiniiter-Ftaident of Hmigaxy. 
Paris. 6tA /im«, 1859. 
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EtetraeUj^ram ikt Etm^aritm code, emtiikd 

OOBFOB JUBI8 HOKOABIOr» 
no 

Biid% 1888, iypis ek snmptibtui ^rpQgHfbi» wtffim 
Uiohwfiitrtii Hmg M fiog* 
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JUBAMENXUM FEBDIKANDI L. E£GIS HUNGABUE. 

(Aiitto 1527.) 

No8 Ferdinandm, Dei gimtia rex Hungup Bohemue, 
6te.« jnnomis per Deiim viYiimi per ejus euiotiniiiiaiik 
genitrioem Virginem MMriem, ei omnes tMiotoe : qvod 

noB ccolesias Dei, dominos prselatos, baroncs, nobilefi, 
civitates liberae, et omjies regnicolas in euis immunitatibus 
et libertatibus, juribus, privilegiief in autiquis boDis, 
et nqfprdbati» cmimitMmibia cmmvabmm^ mnmbuiqiie 
jiistitiaiii ieoiemiia; eeranuHimi oondam Andie» regie 
decreta obeerrabimw ; fines r$gni noifri Bungaria^ et qum 
4ld Mud quocunque jure aut titulo pertmentt non alienabimusy nec 
diminuemus, sed quoad poterimus, augebimus, et ex- 
tendemus, omniaqiie alia faoiemmet quseounque pro 
bono publioo^ honore» ao inoiemeDto oimiiiim etatmiiiit . 
ao totiiis r^gni noalri Hiiiigtti» jnete ftoere potorimiu. 
8to noi Dew acyuyei» ei omnee aeiioti. (Tomiie 
pagina 340.) 

x2 
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JUBAMENTUM FEBDIKANDI W HEOIS HUKOAIU^. 

(Anno 1880.) 

No8 Ferdinandus, Doi gratia rex Hungariee, etc., etc., 
juramns yar Deum viTum, per ejus sanctissimam genitri- 
eem Viiginem Marinem, ao onmes sanotosi qnod ecolesiaa 
Beit dominM piwlatos, IwraiMS, inagiiatea, iiol)il«fl» civi- 
tates libeias, ei omnea rcgnioolaa in immiinitatibiia ao 
libertatibuR, juribus, legibus, privilcgiiSf ao in antiquis 
bonis, et approbatis consiietudinibus conserrabimuB, 
omnibttsque justitiam facicmus; Berenifisimi condam 
Andren regia decreta (ezduBa tamaii» et aemota aitiouli 
31 fjnadeoi deeieti olanaiila, indpieiite» Quod ai two 
DOB, etc, usque ad Terba: In perpetuum fecnltatem), 
obeervabimus, fines regni nostri Hungariae, et quae 
ad i^lud quocunque jure aut titulo pertinent, non ali- 
enalnoraa, tieo diminuemua, aed quoad poterimua^aiige- 
bioMia» et extendemiia; omniaque 'ilia fiMMemue» qu»- 
ennque pro bono pnblioo, honore et ineremento omnium 
atatuum, ao totiua regni nostri HungarisB juste facere 
poterimuB. Sic noe Deus a<^uvet et omnea ^fianctL 
(Tomua ii., pagina 618.) 

IL 

LEOVCfUn I. DECBEimi QUA£TC1L 

ABnCTLTt n. 

(1687.) 

SacuB CaiiavaMb «t ngj» meAnm n^}aatatia, aeraniaai- 
nioriim maaeolonimhimdimptiaogenitiy pro naturali- 
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bufl el haareditariis regni IIuDgaiitt» pMrUunqiM eidem 
•naejCAnun re^bua declarantor. 

1. i • • » MMgnlqnim iMmdnm primq^anitiim. • . • . 
ergft MH^MT, totMigritf , quoliMi «jQniodi laai^^mtlo tntiUii- 
ft&da eiit, prmmiUmidam pmiDsuiiiatonim artiooloTiim 
diplomaticorura acceptatujuem sou regiam oasecurationera, 
dtponMdumqui superiiuU jar amentum^ in «o, giicr a majoribui 
muifnutihm fima^ dkttaiitm' mfro hoe nymni i/toi* 
^orM», lite (unit itatiis et ofdiaM), oonnittiul (^ToaniB 
11^ pagiii* 

III. 

BANCnO PBAGIIATIGA. 

ffTE 

DCCBETI IN OOIOTIU BEG3»I ASSO 1723 CONDITL 
AXnCfTLCt It* 

He Kgb herediterb 8tmtlidM Cwiw et BegUe MnJwCatii 
■ezoi iDMniiwI Aogqfte Doans AwMmm in Bam Bcgni Him* 
gute eoioin,-«t putibiia <id«ai »1» antiqio aniitili eontim» 
nuscMdoiiOk 

TAaiETBi sute samtiBtiiiw CSmarett et regite Majestatis 
fidelea stams et ordines regni Hungarian, partiurnque 
eidem annexarum viTidam et fioreutem, optimeque con- 
stitutam setatem, virea et iraletadinea oonapicientet, 
di^imwpift bfliMtdigtlffni ^ituii optiiM ^n4ff*» 
magiiift et gfonom» mxa» maacrnlfal iiioeettorilnis» ad 
preces quoque fideliom raorum etatumn eo fine ad 
Deum tor optimtim fusas et ince&santcr fundendaA, lar- 
gissiiiie benedicendam et iadeainenti muaciilomm bsere* 
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dnm «Qonuii ordine fideles sUtiiB regni oonsolandos fore, ' 
Tid auudnw oonnderanti 

i 1. Qui» TWO apprim ettun perspeotom lubbevent : 
reges pariter et prinoipos «eqnali alioram bomiiram mor» 

talitatis sorti snbjcctos esse ; mature proinde et consiilto 
peipendentes, tot et tanta ciun praodeoeasonim su» sa- 
m/dmmm et n^gin nugMtotis divonim olim Leopoldi 
Genitoris el Joeeplii finMai, i^arioriwiinoiiiBi Himgftiin 
regniii; torn Tel mudme propria olementiflniiiaB re|p- 
naiitis 8Uc^ sacratissimae Caesarea) et regiae majestatia, pro 
inoremento boni patrii publioi, prove fideliiua civium 
saoram pereimi salute, bello «qve ao pace, exantlata 
gtorioai wrima acU et facta ; dmu non modolmreditarinm 
legnum hoe emim HimgariflB^ parteaque, l egiia et pro- 
Tinciaa eidcm annoxas, in statu per praeattactos glori- 
0808 praedecessores suos positum conservavit ; sed ooca- 
eione etiam noyissimi ottomanici beUi, oontra ferven- 
tieslmoe ejnadeni impetoa idem animoee tniata; Tiotri* 
eilnu, falieilmBqae 

pforinoiaa emn inuaortali nominis sui gloria, statu- 
timqae et ordinum, ao priyatonim regni civium perenni 
securitate protenderit: ut Buocessiyis quibusyis tern- 
poribua ab enmibas eitemia et etiam domeetioM codp 
faiknihua et peticulia pinei va ii ; ino in alma et oon- 
tinna tmiqiulliiate ao nneeia animoraa imioiie adTenua 
omnem vim etiam extemam felioiasime perexmare possit 
§ 2. QaoBvis praiteroa etiam intemos motus» et facile 
oriri solita, ipais atatibua et ordinibus regni ab antiquo 
optime eognita Mmym' wofai aoUioite prooafen eiq^« 
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f 8. llijoram iBoromliiidalwlilwM exwnplk indtrti ; 
§ 4. Volenteflque eiga «MgntliMifmam OBHaotni el 

regiam Majestatem Domintun eorum olementiflBimiun 
gratos, et Moles aemet kuxuillimo exkibore ; 

regin nugeatetts (qnem defeotani Jknm clmeiituriine 

avertere dignetur), jus hBereditarimn succcdcndi in 
HnoipuriiB reganm et ooronain, ad eandemque partes 
pertiuentes profvinoiM «i K^gD* jam divino aiudUo recn* 
pemta» et leoaperandft ; tUam mi M«m lii^riHte X^oMiii 
turn AutintkXB fiemneimr primo looo qntdeni eb altefiiia 
modo regnante saoratifisima Ceesaroas et regia majostate ; 

§ 6. Dein in hujus defeota a divo olim Joaopho ; 

I 7. Hisquoque defioientilNii ez liimbisdi<violim Leo- 
pold!, imperatoram et ngasm Hungam dee o endontee, 
eorundomqiie legitimod, rom. catholicoe suoccasoros 
Qtriusque sexus Austriee arohiduoes, jtcxta stabHitum |)er 
saogatiasimam Ccesaroam ao regiam regnantem majes- 
tatem in diw quogu$ mtk r$gm <C ptomBik hnreditarits in 
et eitn Gemuuiiam ntie pnmogmtitmrm wdSmm^ jnie et 

ordinc praini^so, iadivLsibiliter et inseparahHiUr, invicem et 
iruimui, ao una oum regno Hungari» et partibus regnis et 
pnmnoiia eidemenneiiii, btereditarie poendendie legen- 
dam et gnbemandam tienateiml 
{ 8. Et memeralam anooeaakmem eooeptanl 
§ 9. Taiitcr oandem succegsionom foeminoam, in Au- 
gusta Domo Austiiaoa introduotam et agnitam (extcnsis 
id earn nimo pio tnno eiikmlia 2 et 3» enni 16879 et 
paritar aani 1718» 2 et 8)^ jnxtft osdineni aupradifltnm 
atabiliunt. 
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§.10« PerpnaaittaetiimfomiiieiimiexiimAiigi^^ 
mus cjiudem, pnatrio uodo deokntos hteredee, ei^doees- 
Mww iitriiuMiii6 Mzw Ait)hMiiooB Amtrin, ocoBpiimdoM 

ratihabendam et una cum praomisBis eoque modo pmiivio 
per 8aorati£8imam Ceosaream et regiam m^jestatem do- 
mentiarime oiH^brmati» dipkmoiiok^ almgm pnedeckwaitii 

no^ib/us (>6jerva/ic^m determinant. 

§ 11. Et nonnisi pcNst omniniodum prsedioti sexus do- 
feotmn. ODifaMi MtennH «ppiolMlaiiiqiie et reoeptam 
cbnumM&wm, pinvqgitbaniqiie «tetaiim et ordiaiim» m 
ebdhm et oonmatkne regum, UwniD ]uiliitoniii« raer- 
Taut inteUigendam. 

IV. 

ABTICULimilL 

vm, 

dvOL, prcrogntiTn ot iibcrtatos 8tatuun) ot Ordinum Rcgui, 
FarUmnqiio eidem annoxanuu coadrmoDtur. 

SjicBATmBiMA Omuim et legift nujeBtM nnivenonim 
ftdflliinii iteftmim et ordiniiiii regui, partiiiiiiqiie eldeiii 
•nneiamm, onuiie tun d^phmoHea qnam aUa quoemjura, 

libetiates et privdegia^ immunitcUes et ptwrogatives^ legesqm 
cmdita» ^ approbatat contuUwUneM (oonfomiitate arUou- 
loran 1 et 2» modem» di«tn in senea artumknniB 
1« 8 et 8^ «iitii 1715, temulnqiie jumneuU ibidem 
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ooiitenut«d, mtoiligendonim)» oleme&ter ooafinnat et 
olmrvabit, 

et puiiiiiii mdeni wwiMTom vegei» in ilsdem pniropi- 
tiTii et pnomiflria immTmitetibiui et U^ibutf daiut H 
ordiiies regnit partiumque eidem aimezanim, mmolMiUr 
amservaburU, 

f 3. Qoii» et qam pnaierea so* aujeelM iiomtiniiiuu 
ptt flwi oniiiiomywii AtfUf y^'T T 0t eonditioiie^ aApn^on 
/odMi, (Tomm II., ptigiiili 118» 119.) 

mnjOiiUL BBonm 

•BV 

AsnoDMMx HI oomm noin aivo 119041 oovomNuix. 

AAIIOULOI II* 

Diploiim Bcgium per Sacram Reg^am Majoatatcm ante folictm 
tnaugurationem, ocMvnationtmque guam StaUbuD ot Ordiuibuii Rc>giii 
dMwn, pnblioia Oonstitotioiiflrai Regni familtar. 

FiDSLBB ctatus et oidinea inoly ti r^gni HungMin et por- 
tiiim antieiamm, vitro per mam mi^eetatem ngiam pro 
feveta eoi eeioiMtloiie id dtetem eoiiiroQetit peroptime 

recoi Jautur, qiialitor vigore artioulonim 1, 2 et 3, 1723, 
jua keereditaria suooeadoaie in regno Hunganse, par- 
tibuB, v^gnis et proTinoile eidem annezis, in eexam 
taniiieiaii Angnrtn Bonnie AmtriiOM trmdatam teit» 
ifoodiw erga Mmptt Mosdbnt ii^fttMH ^MtHffuniiBi^ ed 
pri&soriptum legnm stteoipiendaa, protmiUmidcm diploma^ 

li3 
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Hoorum artictthrtm aecepMhnm, juramerUique deposUkmmn,- 
£iim, queni juxta proestabilitum successionis ordinem, 
eadem snccessio respioiet, pro logitimo suo r^e et 
domiiio habitnios» et oofonatiiroe ee deolaraverint. 

Cam itaqoe mm Omaraa migtttas» vi* l^tiflu» et 
hmiedmitn mooemSoidijnffmm Ingns mMoeplaseti 
ejusmodi artioulos aoceptasset, et juramentmn in ea, 
qua per au^Rtam genitricem snam ot reginam apostoli* 
cam Mariam Tkeresiam pFeastitum fuerat, forma depofiu- 
inetk «0 dintaliter fiwttiwime ooronata fuisset» legeaqve 
ngoi M jan^ libwtates el priTilegift sntiqiia se obesr- 
Titoram demeoter epcqpondiaset» rirnxm est atetabiiB 
et ordinibus i^^ni, artictdos dipUmaticos^ seu ipsum sacrum 
diploma, juramentique formulam oonstitutionibus inseri, inscri- 
bique £u}ere» oiyiie quidem tenor Bequitor in kuno 
modiim: 

Ifo§ Lfopdiiui dnrinn &vente olementia, eteetas 
. Bomaaoram Impmtor iempor auguBtiu, Gemmnin, 
Hungance, etc., Rex Apostdicus^ .... agnoeciinus et 
memoriea commendaraus, tenore pr^entiuin eignifi- 
eantes quibns expedit imiveiBis : quod posteaqnam ex 
inMnmtebUi Divini Nnmmis Judioio Seraniasmram et 
potentiwiiiimn olim Maoipeni Dottimnm Josoplnim 
.... Domimim genneniim Ih^trom noetmrn, 
felicis recordationis desideratiBsimum, azmo nunc la- 
bente. mense Febmario de bao mortali vita et tempon- 
neo legjnnmo ad aempitemam imimrtalitatain et «toni» 
l^km eoranam ovooaii et tnnibirieoikti^^ 
^pnd snUam •apentiteB& naaoiilam pioleni peat ae ieli> 
qniaaety Koa, quo aliunde exasae httrea, et immediatuB 
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inooMor in Begyio HimgMn^ ol Fartibiii eideni ad» 
•rtionloiraiii 1"* et 2^^ diMln «ubo 1723 

oonoluan, legalem suooeasionem nostram declarant ium 
et 8tabilientium legitime fiucce^j^isaomus, ac ad mentem 
legam lOfpd pro feiioe eaque &i]stiB8imig votui Deo ter 
optimo mAxinio tiudUsiito UMrtMmndA iiMHipirrtwiw 
noitim, fidelibm nottris «nrmmis indjti noBtri Begni 
Hungari89 ot Partium eidem adnoxarmn StatibuH ot 
Ordinibufl couvoutum, seu Diastaxn intra idem Ke^um 
HnngMTUis utpoto in rogiam liberamqne civitatem 
nostmn Bndexumn pro Dominion aeoimda post Pente- 
mten, sen die aexte monra Jnnli anni:modo UbentiB 
iiifrascripti mdudssemiLB, et promuIga&HcmiiB, ao dcinde 
pro fauta Nostri eoronatione Pononium traufitulissomus, 
ad eaademqne Nos etaain penonaiitor oompamtost 
aidem pnoftiiaaeiniia: fiddaa Kaairi nnifieni Domini 
IMafi, Baronea, llagnatea et Nolnles, ceteriqtio Statua 

et ordinos montionati nostri inclyti Kegni Iluugoriaj, 
Fartiuinque eidem adnexarum ad pr8e£atam diaitam pleno 
et frequentiflsimo nimero oomparentes pmnentioiiate* 
mmqne dintalitun oonatitationnm kand immqinopea, pio 
digentia eammdem deUtam el bomogialom ei^ Kob, qua 

legitimum et haercditarium Kegcm, ao Domiuum devo- 
tionem et fidem testati, desidorioqae anapioandn feli- 
oiariBua inangimtionia Noatm dooti, anppUcaTemnt 
Ifb^ealati noetna Immillinia et ra^avenrnti ut innnanti- 
buB pr8f3oitatia oonatitntioiiilnia mmiino «aft adbne ftna- 
tisaimam coronatiomm noBtram, noa tnfrascriptos articulos^ 
mtmiaque et wiguia in iiadem eontonta, xatea, gratoa et 
aooepta babentea» noatmrnqma oonaanaom illia pn»bantaa» 
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be&igiw «ooeptaie^ aiitlMiritato Nostra Begia appro-. 

qiiain per alios, quormii intmat, flnniter obaenraii 

fikoere di^aremur. Quorum qaidem artioulomm tenor 
sequitur in huno modam. 

Prims Qaodiratorabantiqiiodfldiiotamhwreditaxi^ 
Bidgjum muetstmm ooioiiatiaiieiiiqiie, in leliqoo wnktnoM 
efe ringnlaii oomnniiMO istkui Bogni Hnngari», parti- 
iimqne eidem adnexanim Ubertatest tmmunttofes, privQegia, 
Statuta, communiaqiie jura^ leges et consuetudines a divis, 
quondam fiungarue Eegibus, et glonoaiflsim» memon» 
FnBdecenoribna Kostris haoteniia oonoeaaaa et oonfir- 
maCaa, in fntnrmnqtle oonoedeiidaa et per Koe oonfir- 
niandaa (ad quas, et qw dioti Statna et Ordinea fotmu* 
lam quoque juramenti ad initium decretorum Serenis- 
simi olim Principis Domini Ferdinandi I"^ glorioBro 
reminiflceiiti» antecessoris Nosth positam, extonsam ot 
i Mitl«<i to.m liaWwfki A. AKoliua luin ftft . et aemota artionli 
Deoreli dm Andim Begia II* da anno 1223 davaiila 
inoipiente : Quod si vero Noa .... usque ad verba, 
In porpotuum facultatem, in omnibus suis pundis^ articvlis 
et dausuUSf prout super eorumdem usu ot intelleota 
(nlva tamea semper quoad ea quap» per artioulom 
9* 1741t exoepta auat» ejuadem l^gia diapoaitume), 
regie et eoirnnimi atataum oonaenaa dintaliter eomveiH 
tnm fberit^ JirmiUr €t mndU fibmrw Aimm per alioaque 
omnes et singnloa inviolabiliter observarifacv^i iis , 

Seeunda, Saontm fi0gai ooronam joxta Teterem oonaae- 
todinam ipaonon vQgniodlamm, legiaqne patriae, per 
eortaa 4a eonm medio tmaaimiter ane dJaorimiiia 
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religionis ad hoo ddeotei penonas aMHilara^ in lioo 

regno conservabimug. 

Ttriuk liaoteaus recuperata et ezpost Deo i^uwite 

r7)f^/<r, pni3uotaU> iZe^no ft fuiem a<iiieai^ paiiilms ds toto r«M-> 

dtfiKtuM utmuqma mmm «rahidwiani Anstrin, pmprimk 
qnidem •!> iltafitto noatro «vo Oaiolo VP, dain ia hiqiis 

dofuctu a divo olim JoBepho I*, his quoquo deficientibus, 
ex lumbis divi olim Leopold! I"^ Imperatorum et Hegnm 
Hiiii0ari89 deaoandantiiim, juxta aHam diotaBaen pnMitap 
tomm primi et laoinidi aitioidoinim pnrfbte dinte amii 
1723, prosrogoJtPott ttffki ^Ubtio^it^ cdfenalibiiiSijat aiilefiiF 
torom Statuum ot Ordinum, in pristinum vigcrem stO" 

tumquo rediifUf et penea boo Begnam Huogari», et praa- 
diotea partaa» cjuademiiiia mtiquam ocnaiiatadiiinii i&h 

QtMo. Ut pn— niaanm «at| toUm, ^notaei ejua modi 

inauguraLio Regia intra IMBTTUM saepofati liegmis Hun" 
gariiMf aaooeaaiYia temporibua dl£talit£b instauranda 
erit, vnm bnradea et anooeawna Koatxi faturi neo- 
ooraiaiidi hnraditaxii Beg6ii PBJanTmnun habebmit 
prcssentit diplomatiem QtmumHemi ooayfaftiMiaii itpmrn^ 
dumquB tuperinde jurctmentum. 

Nos itaquo pr»dicta umyeraomm Statanm et Ordinum 
B ^igni H1III0UM et Fartiimi eidem adneianim iaateiitiA 
bonicno adnitnna, pm Itimigna anfml nrrttrl |rTTTpmliTm, 
ipaiaque beuigne gratifliOandi ^ohuiMa psMBBaaftoa mi* 
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veiBos ardculos, ao omuia et singula in iisdem oonteuta, 
mta, gimta ei acoepta habeatea. eiBdemqae noatnim con* 
■ensmn banevohini paritor et aasenamn pmbnimiis, et 
illofl, ao qtums in eis oontenta olementer aooeptayimua, 

approbavimiiB, ratificavinius et confirmavimus ; promit- 
tentes, et assocurantes Status etOrdiues in verbo Xostro 
B^gio quod prsemiRsa omnia tarn Nos ipai obaervabimuat 
qiiam per alioB fideiea anbditoa noatros»' ci^jiaaoiiiiiqiie 
itatos et eanditioiiis exiitaati obeerrari &demii8, et 
▼igore hnjua diplomailBNoBtvi aoceptamus, appiobamii8» 
latificamufi, confinnamTis atf^uo promittimuB, in cujus 
fidem et testimonium littoras has manu propria subsori* 
biniiia, et sigilH l^oetri Begii appensione muniri fecU 
U1UL Batnm in arae Koetsa Begia Poaonieiud, die 
deeima qwrla menaia Noranbiia 1790* r^gnovmn Noa- 
tmnm l*.^Leopoldiu. (Tomiia II., paginia 200, 201.) 

VI. 

OOMITIOBUM ANKI 1790^1. 
Amooun xit. 

De iDAapnatiiMie et oorowittoiie Begia, cnm nngula rogimiais 
ma l i t i oBe Mm tmnivwn perogeikb. 

Penitus e medio tollendum omno dubium quod et tenoro 

quonmdam Terbonim aooeptati a saoratissima Begia 

IfijesiBte^ eteztradati diplomatis inaugaiaUa de oorona- 

tiooe par hmditeiioa HuQgaii^ 'Beigea enadpienda 

eontsa ftmdamentalea legni legea obmotom e9t,jftiiwriiv$ 

ien^poribui obmomn posset, olementer annuit Ceesaroa Hogia 

Apoetolioa Mi^tas, iit inaiignxatio conmatiaqm Utgia 
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defimeti regis oomputudiim jpofvMii, nln 2«^' fnnmfiw 
suscipiatur, salvia tamen intermedh Umpoi^ oinnibufl juri- 
bu8 h&eroditariis R(^s, qu89 ad publicam, oonsUtu- 
tionique oonfoimem regni administratioiMiii pertiiieiil, 
mM» turn miiMia ddem Begi debitis *¥F^ftgmfg HM 
o M igitioiubps, prtpJeyioriiiii iMmmm tOMm w y oi to 'i ii i i 
^uogiM jwMS 80LAM LEQITIME OOBONATim rtgiom MajetlaUm 
ptmamunu 



VU. 

OOUITIOBUH ANNI 1790-81. 
AMWULOS Z« 

indigMiMAnUia Bc^gui UMgarim ParUiUD%iie oidem f^mrTnnwii 

Ema demiawm Stiliraiii 0t (hrdimmi regni propodtio* 

nem, 8tia quoque Majeetas saoratissimabenigiio agnoscere 
dignata est, quod licet succosaio sexus foeminci August® 
Domns AiMtriaoaB per artiouloe 1 ot 2, 1723, in Begno 
Hmiguu» partibiuqiie eiten tidneiui flftbQite» enDdflm 
qiiem in reliqnis Begnie et ditionibos hmeditMriie in et 
ox h a Geimaniam sitis, juxta Btabilituin snooeseioDis 
ordinem inBeparabiliter ao indiyisibiliter posfiidendis, 
Frinoipem oonoemat : Hwgaria nMmam cttm partibes 
•dneiis mi R$gmm Vknm €t rdai$ id Mam kjfoim ng^ 
finmm (hue intelleolie qnibnsfit dioiafeetile) Mh 
pendeiiSf id est, nidli altera regno aut popvih obnoxium, ted 
propriam kab$M consistentiam et oonsidutionem, proinde a 
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Majestato aiorati£6ima, suooefiaoribusque ejus HuDgari» 
Begibiii pnprm kgibiu H cmmmtiuKmbuSf non ven ad 
menmm dianm provMiriMi» diotentilm id artkmlu 8| 
1715^ item 6 et 11« 1741, reg$iidm et gubenimdmL 



VIII. 

OOKinOBini AMNI 1790^1. 

AMlOOLUt XI» 

JM metis Uegni iwn abalicnatidis ot diiforeiitiis lationo eamm exortia^ 
oomponendis, et amlais reatituendti. 

Sac&atissima Sua Mugestas erga propoeitionom Statuuiu 
«i Ordinum oil pcuiu Mtgu tm cfidi pertimn dflolmvii» 

liiC ^MHI^^S ^^Jij^MI^ 4^5^HM|^p8t^l^K^ ^^^CH^ftwm^^^M^ iBCftttSMDfH^VM^ JMWIJKflJi^ 

abalieneniurt differenti» vero ratione metamm omn 
vioiniB quibofilibet, seu nunc vigentoe, seu via non lege * 
prtescripta temunatae, sen exorituree, per dioBtaUUr ad ti 
4momiiimdo$ em m m nm mf finitia eoliutiismooiieiina 0(h&* 

•taiim iwfidea&tcr ; partibaaqiia deHte anditia, mmii 
studio cx)mponaiitnT, et amdsa quantum jld alias 8n^ 
Majestatis DiTJONfiS HjEaEDiTABiAs oppUcota fottiU noii«» 
obataate eo, qvod ^joamodi tanvfta prariiiaanim iUanim 
copimwioiwua oainMnm ngiaaia aanni» viyia auMoruaM 
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OOMIXIOBUU AKNX 17d<M)l. 

ABTIOOLOB Xn* 

ftyfrftrffeo <t «wlftw poteilrtii mnmIMx 

Lboes fsrencKj qftncywdS; li tfai yr ^^ in Regno 

hoc Ihingariflo, partibusqno adnoxis, salva art 8, 1741, 
dLspofiitione ; Legitime corotiato Frincipi et Statibui «t 
(MMiM rqrm* ad oomitia l^time confliwntilwiii odm- 
mniwm MM, mo $xtfa Ufa extreert jnmm» Sua IXi^jestia 
sacratissima t(/^ ac sponU a^mscUt ao se jus boo Btatwim 
iiiibatum conservaturam, atque prout iUud a dim stus 
Mijw9m ooo^pflrat» ato itibm Angwubm mm Suoottmm 
iniMatim fraMmteram booigno Mmwfp Slitns ok 
Ordines Monroo reddons, nmiqmm per edhtOf aea no 

dictas pat«ntales qucB alioquin in nulh's unqitam judkiia 
r§gM acceptari j»8sunt, regnum^ et parUs adnexas guber- 
iMuidlaf for^ oxpoditiono potentilinm id iUom dnmtuat 
oonim vMomatey nbi in lobnsi kgi olioqiiin ooolbnnilnit, 
publioatio debito cum efieotu bao unicA ratione obtineii 
valeret, Proinde, 

FmM judkkKrwm kg$ dMita ant atabiltonda, antho^ 
ritato fogia fun liiMm tfa fti f ir» boo legitisiaiiiin oontnti^ 
rnm exeoutiones mandatis impediantor ant por alios 
impediri admittantnr, i\eo sententiaa legitimcc fororum jwdi' 
dariorum aUerabuntuTf mo neo in revisionem Regkm^ mto 
idUm J)ioatlt$rii pMoi jMrtraloilir, mi mimdtm oondte 
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hucugque^ aui in futvrum oondendas leges, receptam regni 
ffliMiufif**'*'*^** sMiiiDMi iMT MMfeiii abtouB diliQi iJMiiM nrftoionif 
d M ywdbg eMnotviifiir, eieontiTa autem potoitei nomiiai 
I& Mnm l<igiim per B^g^am If^geitetm eieieeliitar. 

X. 

OOMmOBlIM AKKI 1790-81. 
AsnouiiUi xin. 

fiut^piilii IneiiiiA», mit imbHca regni utilliate, neoeesitate 
exigente ^io*/» dlius, ad exigentiam sancitanim superinde 
Regni legnm, Bignanter 1665, art. 4, 1715; art. 14, 
1723; art 7, hio looi renovatorum, per i^Iajestatem 
B«giam ^mmUt BtgrnDiaiti^ aidKditiir, ad qaam Status et 
OrdinM oitia onme ponendom impedimentam oompari- 
tori dintaUaque negotia legal! ctifft tAtyitife pariraolaUifi 
mmt. XJt aatem pertractatis debito propositionibDS 
regiis, ctmta jiuta gxayamina tmiverHonim Statuum et 
Ordinum Begiii in qualibet diseta offeotive, et inoiiMMi 
toUantnr, lageaqiio in aingQla diista oondandaa aaeaete 
i l^ w ft w afM r» al aflbotnaii proenrentnr, Higaataa Begia 
Aitiiria qnibaaria temporibus, vi iimiMiia Bui Begii ouia* 
tura eat. 
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XI. 

ooMmoBim Ami itbmi. 

.ABXiOOLOl ZXVl. 

JDe Kegotio Beligfooii. 

OcTM Statnt et Ordines fiuo atabiliend» inter se per- 
petM bMiiMnmi m vnionis jvttnm eM agnovteriiitt 
neo aegotiiiiii fdigiflnie i&trft amUiam Begni Hmiguw 

eolum ad statnm hgum annonim 1608 et 1647 reponator, 
ao ut por consequcns pro basi et fundamento in perpetmm 
mtabHiU libtri nkgiomt «x$roiUi regnioolamm eTangeli- 
oomm tun Aqgiwtaiiny qvam Helvetion OooliBaiioiii 
aiddiotonim aBBuimitliiif ei raio*veiitiiF tenora Piuriflo* 
tionis Vicnneiisia Artioulo I., ante coronation om aimi 
1608 oitati, ao in legum tabnliB rolati, Pacification ie 
item LinoentiB Articulo V., 1647 insorto; binOi ole*. 
BMiiter •nnimte Sua Mkgeetete flaomtiwim (oontiadMh 
tmilnis Dominomm eleri, «i elioajne peiiie MKrakriuBi 
Catholicorum nonobst&ntibus, iino iisdom in poipetuum 
nullum vigorem babentibus), statuitur: 

r. Ut non attontis postorioribua oooititiiftuttibiu et 
•rtiotiUe» «ti et piiTil^giia» raoitstloiiilmt et exgksu^ 
tionilMis ft mode in poetemm religionli eierdtivm eim 
libero tomplorum, tarrinm» campaimi-um, scholanim, 
ooameterionim ot eepuituse ubu, tarn BaronibuB, Mogim- 
tibua et Kobilibnii qnam Liberie etiem Giiitetilniet 
nniveniaqiie Stelibiie et OvdinibiH, in mie et Fieoi 
bonie, oppidiB item ao viilifi ubique libemm relinqiiitiir, 
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neo quisquam oocniimi ot\jiisoaiique status et conditionis 
enrtali in libeio «jiudem qbu, ao exemtio quovis sub 
pt w toUn a Sua M^jestaitet ant aliis qnibami donunia 

modo tnrbatnr ant impediaftur ; ma* 
tici quoque eive civis oppidani, sive villani, in qnorum- 
oonque Dominorum terrestrium et iisci bonis, propter 
bonum pads, «t tranqviUitatein regni in liboro religiouis 
naraitkv »0» ei modo aimili a Boa Majeatate fiamtia- 
aiina, Tel cgaadeiii miniatria» ant dominia temtribna 
qnovis modo, avl quoTis sub praetezta non turbentor 
aut imped iantur. 

2*. In uberiorem taliter deolarati liberi roligionis 
aiiiiQitii oorroborationem ultro deolaiatiirt nullibi jam 
priTa!tell^ aed Qbiqiie paUioum ease» et hi^ 
inlor pvivalrak at pioblioiim axaroitiinii penitmi o c s aa a ta i 
liberum fore evangelicis mode infra nototo in pOHtenim 
ad nia etiam loca qoffi iiaotenuB pro Elialibuid liabita 
sunt, et ounota ilia, in quibus evangelioi neoeasarinm 
eilatiiiiafariiit» aunlatraa inAvodiiceie» tampla earn vel 
abia tnmbiM» paioefaiasque et aoholaa proiil» indiatiiio* 
tim bk illis etiam loois, ubi ezemtium babent, sine olio 
ulteriori reouran erigere, aut reparare, ea nihilominus 
sab oauteU, ut onm oonservatio coutribuentis plebis 
pnsoipuam publioss pnmdeiitio partem oonstituat, in 
look iUiai uhi dehino eom intiednotione Uberi leligienia 
esarailii uuviun qwodgnaiB tenpliun Tel entoriom ez* 
atruendum, aut minister illocandus yeniret, prK^vie, opo 
mixtas deputationis per oonoementem oomitatnm ex* 
missendaa, absque tamen influxn tinmi«i« diisoesanit 
DaeaaMyni aainpiua ei aipaoitti Tiroaqoa oontribunitia 
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plebk, unmems item aaimamm, sStb flOBilknim, 

ibidem sedem fixam babentium, intertenendo deinceps 
etiam publioo religionis exercitio fiuppuTt in ooncona 
dominii tomstnlis inT6st{geiitar» o og B< wci nt iir»€i oomi- 

(Riper eo tottiwieiiitlllwiiii 
quod iimdo sufficionti provisi eint, adsit etiam ccmgi-uuB 
intertenendo religionis exeroitio numorus, dominua ter- 
lettris nonniiri oonyenicntem ftindnm intravillannm, vtl 
oeepetialem pro eoolenai miniaiio et adbok adeignire 
tonebitnr, ooamranitfttes anteni oaHiolm ed eteetioneni 
Tel dotationem bI milium eccleeiorum vel Bobolamm 
eomptibus sen operifl cunilibus, sou manualibna oonoai^ 
me null* mtume oblig»bimtiir» quodipitiin es parte 
etiam dominonun tenettiivm» ao eommimitatom eran* 
gelioarom relate ad neo-exigendaa eocileaiaa ant panxduaa 
iiomano-Oatlnilicaa obsorvabitur ; jure nobilium aut domi- 
nonun torrcstrium evangolicorum (|uoad introductionem 
Uberi leligioiiia eiercitii, eraotionem ant reetanrationem 
templonun et paxooihianutt aemel pio lempor wttttrieto 
et UUmitato doclazato. 

3*. In sequelam liberi religionia ezeroitii OTangelicis 
oompetentia, sen sint hi opificea, ant altenus cujiucanqne 
eonditioiua el atatna henunea Hon attentia etiam privl* 
legiia oesnalibiia, neo ad mime warifioram» nee ad 
processiones, neqne ad alias oeremonias, et aotns Teli- 
gioni sufiB contrarioa nllo titnlo, ullisquo mnlctis adi- 
gmtar, aut dotias oi\]Q0Oimqiie nomipia boo titalo 
praatndaa oompeOaatmr, 

4*. Shrangpaliei ntrimqae eonfemioaila in iia, qm ad 
religionem ptirLiiieiit, unioe a religionia nds ttqmiorSfUi 
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d^tniMttti^ vl aiitaiiL luBQ gradoalii In m leligionli 
mipericnilM iiio o«rto oidine oonsbtai, nesnit dbi So* 
llajeBtM Sacratissima tarn relate ad ooordiiiationeiii 

pnediotsB soperioritatis, qtiMn ot reliquas disciplmcg 
partes, wUuAa c»teroqiim rt^ixmis Ubertate eum stabilire 
ordiiiiBiiif cwmit i iit i wiofwn ^pudtn nbffionist tun locif* 

fgmoB leputabitiir* 

Hino Sua Majesias C8Bsaro>Regia pro snprema inspec- 
tionis sibi competentis potestate, Evangelicos utriusque 
Confefisionis ulteriofi audiet^ atque una curabit» ut hao 
in 1« oertna^ prmo^piiigpm ipwiram leUgumii acoomodna 
ozdo €oiutal»Hatiirt interea veto statnUnr, et oommi 
oiraa religionem per i^modoi mmram Confeflrioniim sno 

modo conditio in quorum iiemqne actuali usit conststuiU^ et 
deinceps ratione per hano legem de£iiita oondendi, necque 
per Dicaaterialia mandata, nec per ngioi n$okUiimm possint 
dUmarif liberam pioinde illis fatmain non modo eoiiils- 
torionnn qnoniniTis eelebnilicnMoif Bed et fi^modonuiy 
pnatrie tamen tun quoad nmnernm perMmarom ad illaa 
ooncurrentium, quam etiam objecta ibidem pcilractanda, 
per Suam M^jestatom Hegio-Apoetolicam do casu ad 
oasom determinandam, ad looum, quem ipei prsevio 
alteAte IfajestatiB adsensu delegerint aonTOoatumem» 
ita ttfnent vt ad haa Siipenntandautianim Evaageli* 
contm nmnsp ant alteriu Oonfainonia £tynodoe pneyie 
ot diotum, Sun Mijeatati imrfniMiidaa, altefite Son 
Hajeetati Tisnin ita fuerit, regium qtioque bominem eine 
religumia disorimine mm quidtm pro dirtctione, aut pnd* 
aidMH led aolim^pio iaq^eotioiid admittava taMantnr, 
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Ottumeaque et statata taliter oondita noDnisi postqnam 
mp«r inipeotionem regbm 1miaiY«rint» et wippmh^ 
^kmm oMniMEiat» lolm aoriu&tiir iiiiiiitiAiii» nlr» 
•lioquin in omnflntt mxpmam VBgto faspdotionls, Tia 
legalinm regni dicasteriorum exorcendae, potestate, ealvis 
item xeliquis juribiis regiis alto&tn 8nm Majestatis drca 
nem enmgelicn EiOole«MB ntrinsque Contenonis oom- 
petentibiii» qmbu miiiiiiMifii.t» Sua IfijeBtaB prnjndioiiiiii 
iliquod infenri nuUo vaqiittm tempore petietor. 

6*. Scholas quoque qnam tnTialcs quam grammatical 
non flolam quae habent retineie, sed et Dovas, ubiounque 
lis neoeaee yimsm iaerit» pnmt et altiom» aooedente 
tamen piwvie quoad haaoe aiMiiaa ngka^ erigmy ibiqne 
ludimagiatroe, profeoaoveay ieotoroa« aiibteototea iFOcaie 
et dimittere, nnmorum eonim augcro vel minucre, neo 
non directorea seu curatorea aoholarum quarumvis, tarn 
looalee» qnam auperioiei» et anpiemoa a am eonftmniia 
hmniiubiia eligere» ratioiMni» nonnam et ordiiiem docendi 
atqne discendl (salira alte&tn Sow HajeBtatia quoad 
Hcholas etiam hasco rogiffi supromo) inspeotionis, uti 
pramiasum est, via legalinm regni dioasterionim exer- 
eendfls potestate) ordinate, iiitiiria semper temporiboa 
lioeat Evangelioia utiinaque copfewioiiiai oo-ecdinatMne 
tamen Uteimnas inalitatioiiia erga demiiwam Statonm et 
ordinum propositionem per suam Majoetatom detenni- 
nandaad baa perindo scholaB, bao tamen baud iotelleotis 
religUmia objectis, qnse onivis religioni propria manere 
debenti eztendeiida* S to dioaia pnsteiea ipeoran non 
modolieneAiotocea eomim pio leeipienda it^, eta^Jv- 
▼ando mimsterio torn aocedere, sed etiam atodionuii 
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ad MaAemiM eztevomm sine vllo impedi- 

mento proficisci, caqno, quee sibi constituta liabeiit, 
stipeudia percipere permittantur. Libros pono tain 
■jniboliooBv quam theologiooa» et ad pietatis ezeroitiiuii 
i^eotantea sub inspeotione poeuliarium per ipaoa ooii> 
atitaeiidonim» ao Coiurilio Begio nomitentiu referan- 
dortim censonun Bvm oonfeflBionis libera typia exondi 
faccre, ea tamen lege admittentur, ut nulla in religionem 
catholicam soomm&ta vol Barcasmi libris his inserantur, 
onere responaioDiB quoad eadem aoommata Tel aaroasmea 
imprimi admittentea mamnro ; oxdinatknia item nga^ 
ut libvonuD noviaa eionaarDiii tria aampar eKemplaria 
via regii Locumtenentialis Consilu Svm Migestati flub* 
mittantur, ad hos etiam libros cxtensa. 

6*. Solutio atolee, ant lecticalis hactenus per ovan- 
geliooB paitwbia oatholioia ei ludimagietrie ant aliia 
eocleai» aervitoriboi ten in nre parato, sen in nnme- 
lalibne» sen in laboribiia pnwtita in postenun ex integra 
cesset, et a trimestri publicationia articulonim priB- 
aentifl dioccKa? computando nuspiam amplius ejugi yaleat, 
nisi evangelici opeia diotoium parochomm aponto nsi 
fiierint» qno oaaa» pro iUia aotiboa atolam oom oatholioia 
aoqnalea deponere lenebiintinr* Qnoram autem modo 
catholiois paroohia pro amisma hieoe reditionibua Tesar- 
citio priBstanda sit ? deeuper Consilium LocumtenentiAle 
andietnr, uoa ven) illia signifioabitor: nanquam Suam 
M ijestatem ad id aooeeraranv nt iMQiia indenmiaationis 
litalo ant oontrilnMnti popnlo, ant miria vegio «MmaniH 
qnidquaa onaiia aidoMoati ooooaione antam eveotuHiia 
ant repaiationia templQmin» paroohiarum ant soholarum 
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hm Mtfadioft plebi evvngelieia, nee eiTaiigelica plobs 
catholicoQ manuales aut curulos operas daro obligotor, 
efttenufique initi controactus pro oassatis habeantur. 

7*. Muurtai utriiwque OrnifawianM Enngalioi jegrotot 
•I CipilTM iw oontekmla adliilntii aolitiB polite 
Oftntelis libera Mmper «1 nUqiie Tiatwe, «d niorlem 
pnepararo, ao ad supplicium condenmatis publico etiam 
in loco supplicii, quia tamoa ad oonoionam dioanti 
aasiatera potenui» aaotfdotibiis Mitaiii BoBuauMsatlio- 
lioii^ dom per cgrotoe c^ptimet orwWlwnmfoe advooili 
Awrint, eoe e a wM adliilntia aolitii polite ontelis, waSU 
ratioue dcncgatur. 

. 8**. Quoad ofHcia publioa tarn majora quam minora 
atataitur, ut iUa Fatrisd filiis da lepublioa Hungaria 
bene meritii, ao xequiaitM per legem qnalitatea habenti- 
bna nullo interposito nligionia diaorimiiie, oonfenntor. 

9*. Evanc^elici etiam a depositiono jurameuti decre- 
alifi quoad clausulam (beatam Yirgionem Mariam, eaoc* 
toe efc eleotoa Dai) immanM dedaiaator. 

10*. Fondateiia evaiigelioofiim p«o eodeeilei eoiim* 
que miniatria, aoliolia item oiyiiaouiiqiie nomiiua, noao> 
oomiis, orphanotropbiia, ot quibuscunque pauperibua 
vel juYcntuti Augustazue et fielvetion Coii£aeaioius 
oooalitiitov Mit in poalermii oonitiiQeiidtt^ pvovt etiiBi 
SleeinoirfM ab iiedem aiiUa lateM adimaiiftar, neo e 
manibos et adminlitratione eomm nUo sob pneleilii 
eximantur, diroctio preBterea harum fundationum lis do 
ipeorum medio, qoibua de xeoto ordine oompelit, aaiva 
et illibata raKnqiiatmr, ite^ieio faadateiea, fae 9wu^ 
felida vtrinaqoe eonfewioniiapb idteo ngfaniMMfm 

IT 
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•dempte fbineni, ils illioo ratitna&tur, mperiaapeo- . 

Uono regia, ut }m fundationos ad montem fundatorum 
administrentor, ao dispensentori ad easdem quoque 

11% Univorsn cansai matrimonialaa EvangaUoonun 
utrfnMiiie Conteioiils propriia ipaonim oonaistoviia 
dyadScaadai rolimiiiaiitiur, Sna iamflii HigoBiaa Saora- 
tissima pro rogio suo numoro auditis ipsia ovoogolioia 
ntrinsquo oonfossionia congnmm pnwvio initura est 
raiionom, non modo ut ad onmigonam Utigontium 
partiimi scoisritatom oonaiitoria hno dobiio organjaoatiir, 
nod at ipia principla» jnxiaqiia oonBiatoiia bno ano 
tempm camaa inatiliiioiialea dijudloaiidaB liabobant, 
*fino inapcotioniB ot confinnationis sibi oxhiboantur. 
Intoroa nittom caum hto matrimonialos jtidioabuntur 
ftocundum piincipia postorioribus his annis vigontiai per 
fora anenlaria qnippo in oomitatibiia et diatviotilnis pro 
pioprio judioiario proviaia per aedee eoniiideiii jndi* 
datiaa, in Ubeiu autem ao TCgiii et inoiiia&ia dvi 
ooiam eonmdom magistratn, salTa ad tabulam rogiam, 
ac pro re nata etiMn ad Septem viralem appeUata ; eo 
tamen per dxprcR8Tiin subnexo, quod diTortii sontentia3 
nonniat quoad effeotna €r?ilea nbiqiio pro i^dia habe- 
antiir, Bpiaoopoa aatem ad agnoaoendaiii talianodi Tin- 
enli mdlitatem, illamqne ad oailioliooa extendendam 
. obligare uequeant. Qnantum ad dispeneationes in 
gnMlibua lege patria prc^bitia, aeoundnm pnncipia vero 
eTaagelioonim pennlariSf eoodem erangeliooa Sna tfa- 
jeotaa fi a fff t iwim a aeo c a rit at e higiianiodi diapenaatio- 
mm, qvippa iaioftio ^ qinrlo giidn, qnemadinodimi 
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jam ontoa por ip«ia3 momoriiD Aagnftiim ^Tipf ffi riiflTOm 
•t B^gom Jotophum U*, fkatoon nmm dMidoiitiaiimiim 
oonititiitaiii ml» apad to qjmnoidmm mmtl pro 
•empor eximit. 

12°. Evangolicin utriuaquo oonfcssioniij ponos oonditn 
bao xaiiono ; oo perpetim duraturce proviiioiMDi aim 
liberam mm roligionit eaoroitivm, nonaomlioooiii itam 
tomploranit wdiolanim, ot puoohiamm mumim, noo non 
Aiadationum oumi rationo escouris rodditii* pro ampliuil 
oonfirmanda inter illotj, ao liomaQa-catUolioam roligio* 
nom pxoEtontoB rogniiMlas pooo oft oonoordia stetnitiur : 
nt quoad proprlotatoni diotomm iomplonim, loliolaniiii» 
poioohiainim ot Amdotioawii (mivtk tamon quoad funda* 
tionos Szirmayanam, ot IIrabov«rkyanam, uti ot Apafiy- 
ftnam, in quantum ilium probin fuloiro posBont, pro 
OTougoiioifl pn pt Miaiono), status posaeMumaiis sotwUis» 
utrinquo pio oynosom ea xationo adsmnator, ut hmdt^ 
tiones ofttlioliooriun pro osiboliois, evsngelioonim «atoii 
pro ovangolicifl deinoeps oonvertantur, adeoque non 
modo ab ulteriori harum repetitioBO pro futoro ab 
utrinquo pnasomdatur ; vorum etiam nuUtt ««gn^m 
doiiioeps quoounquo sab piKtaxtn admitti poorint» torn- 
plorum* sdbolamm, ao paroobiarom oooupattonea ; illos 
autem, qui talium violentarum ocoupationnm so tgob 
fecerint poana 600 flarenoruiu ungMriioaHum Artioalo 14t 
1647, aaiioita maueaft. 

18% Com tnuuitusaoatbolioaidllgioiiaadaltQr^^ 
ox OTsngeliois in sensu pacifioationmn recoptis, oatho« 
lion religionifl prinoipiis adversetur, ne ia temero £at, ' 
oocuixe&taa ^usauidi oasas ad fiaoiatissimam Suam 
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Beguoii Migeetateia referendi Teiiient : ugtmgatur pna- . 
fare* iob w&wm poena, ae qniscnnqtid demum iiUiim 
ctiCholioiiia ad aupleetendam religkmia evmgeUcn pn^ 
Cwnonem quooanque pmnunat allioefe medio. 

14". Jam superius deolaratom est, jura hsdo eTaxigeli« 
coram eolam intra ambituin liegni Htmgaried saiim 
habere Tigorem^ regna pxoinde DalmatiqB» Oroatin at 
ftdaTOnls» in vltaiim naii nranioipalinm aaanun I^giim 
lelfnqnaiitar, adeoqiie aTaogalioi intra aomm rognomm 
limitea neo bononim, nao offioiovmn siTa publioaraiiif 
five privatonim eint capaces ; liberum tamen maneat 
evangelicis Augustau» et Helyetic89 Gknifossioiuyi avita 
aua jura posaeaioraria in medio eonun atiam regnomm 
oidinaiia jnria fia vevindioaxiai in qw at poaaoaaionom 
aliqoam adapt! Ibaiiat, Boa Ibgaalaa aibi laaamt» do 
aomm indemnlaatioiie ptovldare, pnslarBa iH» aliqnot 
in inferiori Sclavonia possess i ones partim Augiifitanie, 
partim Hclvoticaa Confossioni addiotw, ultro etiam non 
modo aulla ratione moleetantiUy aed et in libaio leli- 
gionia exeniitio ea, qua nimo perfrmmtnr, lationa 
nltni nlinqnantnr; daniqiia ooaameimi ant^fiAfioaran 
eanaa libenna maaaat awangelieia ntrinaque eenfbe- 
sionia doadeDiimi jm loealioiiia, adeoqne absque uUa 
sea nobilitatini sen oivilis fiindi proprietate ibidem 
sumere. 

- 15*. Proles e miztis matrimoniii^ qym aemper ooiim 
pambia ealholiaia innenda anmt, qnibiw twan impadi- 
mania qiuDpiam qnooonqua aab p i mft a xln In eontiifiam 
ponaro eauaam aato, siiaoeptn et snaoipiendaa, si pater. 
oathoUeiu faerit, iUiaa religioiiem sequantiur, ai Teio 
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mater fherit oatholio, taao nomiiii pn^M ma^milw 
patris raligjopem aeqni poinnt. 

Otmift nurtrinioiiiofiiiii tiiB oonuiit ^vn Jhd tani* 

pore quo ilia inita sunt, mixta erant, quam ot eorum 
quo per transitum altemtrins partis a sacria evaogalioia 
ad fiom oatbolioa nlxtft dfoota anent, oom ntrofaiqiia 
de T«ri Dominia taoiaiiieiita agitnr» aedibuaoatbolioonim 
apiritoalibQa deftra&tor. 

17**. FestivitatdB catholicomm nuno ufiitatafi quoad 
forom extemnm, non taman in priTato, ubi prseter 
atrepitom quMi alila kbona ptngi polenint, ad evi- 
tMidaa puUioaa oflSBPaioiiaa AvgoalHM «i Hehralm 
Oonfhwioiii addioli obaervaadaa baMmnt, ao addilo, vt 
DominiB terreetribns ofunctisqne patribu£ familiar sub 
aotma fitoali intordiotam ait| aubditoa ao flerritores ' 
anoa aeo aathoMow, aao «faiigalioos ab obawiliona 
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